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AMERICAS MOST POPULAR HEATERS 
AT PRICES TO WARM YOUR HEART 


Heat up to 5 Rooms—for $79.95* Want a 
handsome, full-size circulating heater at 
low cost? Get the famous Duo-Therm 
"712". Gives you generous heat for up to 
5 rooms—and more heat from every drop 


Beautify Your Home as You Heat It—with 
a Duo-Therm Hepplewhite Console! It’s 
a superb circulating heater . . 
tiful furniture piece! Gives you modern 
heating comfort for up to 5 rooms plus 
fine furniture styling—both for one “‘buy 
now” price! Gives you radiant heat fast 


. it’s a beau- 





of oil with exclusive Dual Chamber Burner! 
Quick-opening doors for spot radiant heat 
... Waste Stopper for extra heat in your 
home... finger-tip control dial for heat- 
without-work! A big value at only $79.95* 





through front and side doors and extra 
heat on extra-cold days with famous Dual 
Chamber Burner. Built-in humidifier for 
healthful circulation. Large heat chamber 
for quick transfer of heat to home. Mag- 
nificent mahogany finish. Built for long- 
life performance. Cost? Only $129.95* 


(New! Duo-Therm Sheraton, an upright furniture-styled circulator, $109.95*) 


Duo-Therm is a regiatered trade mark of the Moter Whee! Corp., Copyright 1949 


DUO-THERM EXCLUSIVES 





<4 You get more heat from every 
| drop of oil with Duo-Therm’s 
4 ; ‘ 
exclusive Dual Chamber 
Burner! Clean-burning, quiet, 





with no moving parts. Extra capacity for 
extra-cold days. Burns a lazy, floating 
flame which transfers heat to your home 
fast. Every Duo-Therm heater—and only 
Duo-Therm—has this amazing burner! 


(eS You save up to 1 gallon of 
—t\\ fuel oil in every 4 when you 
+ | ‘'} add Power-Air Blower! Cold 

f. \/* climate tests have proved this. 
4 Power-Air—a blower, not a 

, fan—gives more comfort at 
the living level with the same type of 
forced warm air circulation you get with 
a modern blower-equipped furnace. Fuel 
savings alone will often pay for Power- 
Air’s slight extra cost in a single season! 


There’s a Duo-Therm for Every 
Purse and Purpose 


For smaller space heating—the 
Duo-Therm ‘'515’’circulating 
heater or radiant circu- 
lator give you Duo-Therm qual- 
ity and exclusive Dual Chamber 


Burner for a mighty low price. 
Complete with fuel tank, $59.95 


Other Duo-Therm Home Heaters, for 
heating from 1 to 6 rooms, $69.95 up 


It's Housewarming Week at your 
Duo-Therm dealer’s! See the 
complete line. 





*Prices quoted less tank. Attachable tank *10.00. 
These heaters *5.00 higher in 11 western states. 


More than a million satisfied users 


DooTuerm 


--- Always the Leader 
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Duo-Therm Division of Motor Wheel Corp. 
Dept. PR-S3. Lansing 3, Michigan 


Please send me absolutely FREE your 
catalog on the Duo-Therm: 


| | 
| 2 
| (© Fuel Oil Home Heaters | 
| © Gas Home Heaters 

(1 Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters | 
| 0 Automatic Gas Water Heaters | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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How many of these animal trade-marks* do you know? 




















ARIZONA... . . Wildcats MINNESOTA .. . Gophers CRE d5: wie Owls 
A «+6262 Mule MONTANA ... . Grizzlies ROCHESTER. . Yellow Jackets 
AUBURN .... . Tigers Ret. < 2 6s ae Goat SANTA CLARA Broncos 
BATES ..... . Bobcats NEVADA ..... Welfpack SEWANEE fon 
BAYLOR .... . Bears NEW HAMPSHIRE . Wildcats SOUTH 
BOSTON COLLEGE. Eagles NORTH CAROLINA CAROLINA . Gamecocks 
BOSTON UNIV. . . Terriers STATE . ... . Wolfpack S.M.U Mustangs 
BOWDOIN..... Polar Bears NORTH DAKOTA ; TEMPLE . . . Owls 
BOWLING GREEN a Bisons TEXAS he's Longhorns 
ppt ll Falcons NORTHWESTERN . Wildcats oom ~o Mt Frogs 
BRIGHAM YOUNG . Cougars OHIOU...... Bobcats “iY tae = 
BROWN UNIV. . . Bears OREGON ..... Ducks kw vn ' 
BUCKNELL . . . . Bisons OREGON STATE . Beavers gear i oo 
BUFFALO UNIV. . Bulls PENN STATE. . . Nittany Lions WASHINGTON. aie 
CALIFORNIA . . . Golden Bears PITTSBURGH . . . Panthers WASH. STATE. Cougars 
CALIF. TECH . . . Beavers PRINCETON .. . Tigers WESLEYAN ; ve se 
CHATTANOOGA . . Moccasins WISCONSIN. ' Badgers 
CINCINNATI . . . Bearcats 







YALE ... . Bulldogs 


THE CITADEL . . Bulldogs 
CLEMSON ... . Tigers 











*Prepared in cooperation with the editors of 


j When yo 1 buy gasoline Official N.C.A.A. Football Guide. Published 


ne i A FE ; M ARK by A. S. Barnes Co. 
' “FTHYL 3 


/ identifies gasoline stepped up 
with “Ethyl!” antiknock fluid 


nia 0 6% White Mules 

COLORADO . . . . Buffaloes 
COLORADO STATE. Bears 
COLUMBIA ... . Lions 
CONNECTICUT . . Huskies 
DAVIDSON ... . Wildcats 
DELAWARE ... . Blue Hens 
DEPAUW .... . Tigers 
DRAKE .... . ~ Bulldogs 
FLORIDA. ... . Gators 


FORDHAM ... . Rams IF MORE POWER IS YOUR GOAL... 





GEORGIA. .... Bulldogs Y 

GEORGIA TECH . . Yellow Jackets if you want all-star performance on the open 
KANSAS STATE . Wildcats highway... 

wm PEE oe if you like fast, smooth response for snapping 
LAFAYETTE .. . Leopards . through traffic... 

LSU. ...... Tigers if an engine running its best scores with you ... 
LOUISVILLE .. . Cardinals is x . 4 . ° 
MAINE... «. « Black Bears ask for “Ethyl” gasoline—high quality gasoline 
MARYLAND. . . . Terrapins improved with “Ethyl” antiknock 

MICHIGAN . . . . Wolverines fluid, the famous ingredient that 


steps up power and performance. : => ; en “ae 


‘ “Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 
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(only 1 to 2 Ibs.) «ee With exclusive Sealed Thrift Unit 
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Ilinois. 
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“ Or write to 


“Oil Burners. 
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Talking It Over 


Recently a large research organ- 
ization queried some thousands of men 
and women, in more than 100 differ- 
ent cities scattered from coast to coast, 
on the subject of advertising. The 
question asked was: “Do you believe 
that advertising makes the things you 
buy cost more, or less, in the long 
run?” 

Surprisingly, 39% of the people 
questioned thought that advertising 
makes things cost more, while only 
30% stated they believe advertising 
lowers the cost of products. 


* 





* 






» 


This is all the more surprising 
when one realizes that nowhere else in 
the world has advertising better dem- 
onstrated its tremendous power to 
lower the cost of products. 

Where else, for instance, will you 
find such a large percentage of the 
population enjoying the convenience 
and pleasure of the automobile? In 
what other country will you find so 
many people enjoying so many labor- 
saving devices—refrigerators, electric 
ironers, toasters, tractors, automatic 
furnaces, washing machines, home 
freezers? And, in offices and business 
establishments, time-saving and labor- 
saving devices such as the adding ma- 
chines, calculators and dictating ma- 
chines are commonplace. 


* * * 


To American inventive genius, 
of course, goes the credit for devising 
most of these wonderful things; but 
inventing a product does not auto- 
matically make it available to every- 
one. People must first learn that a 
product is available, what it is for, 
what it will do, how it will save time, 
save work, save money, or make life 
safer, fuller, more enjoyable in one 
way or another. It is advertising’s 
function to tell them. 

But even that is not sufficient. 
Those who want the product may find 
it too high in price for them to afford, 
and if only a few are made, the price 
necessarily would be high. As more 
and more people want the product, 
however, the cost of producing it is 
lowered, for it is only because of mass 
production that so many of our won- 
derful modern household devices and 
other things can be sold at a price 
that brings them within the reach of 
millions instead of hundreds. 


* * * 


Again, that is where advertising 
performs a vitally important service— 


The Role of Advertising 









by Graham Patterson 




























































Early auto. Demand had to be helped. 


in creating a sufficiently large demand 
to make mass production possible. 
For mass production does not make a 
product popular; it is the product’s 
popularity that makes its mass pro- 
duction practical and the price eco- 
nomical. And it is advertising that 
creates that popularity. 

A particularly good illustration 
of the working of this economic cycle 
is the automobile. Only 40 years ago, 
you had to pay considerably more 
than current prices for an automobile 
that could not compare with today’s 
models. Advertisinz created the de- 
mand for more and more automo- 
biles, and as the output increased, the 
product improved and the price went 
down. Can anyone say that advertis- 
ing added to the cost of automobiles? 

Radio is another example. When 
radio sets first came on the market, 
they cost as much as television receiv- 
ers do today. But, as advertising 
spread the word of the endless hours 
of enjoyment that radio offered, sales 
mounted, and as they did, manufac- 
turers were able to produce constantly 
better sets at lower and lower prices. 


* * * 


In addition to making more 
things available to more people at 
lower prices, advertising provides the 
public with a safeguard that is not 
always recognized. For the manufac- 
turer, investing sizable sums in adver- 
tising, realizes that the volume sales 
that will repay his investment can be 
insured only by producing an honest 
product that will live up to his claims. 
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Column on Communism: I was asy ° <o 
glad to see that you recently published ad = a> & £5 

an article about the U.N. being a tool or Oo 32 >. $ a 
weapon of communism here in the U.S. e &.§ : > 
(World, Sept. 21). Give us more such o =¢ ad 
information and articles which tell us the 3 3 
truth about what is going on! c } s 
N. A. Scuortt, Dubois, Ind. née 2 3 

r ~ 4 3 
e e [ read “The Biggest News Story” ~~ SS < sf 
(Along The American Way, Sept. 21) w s = a 


with approbation. I read Russian easily 
and for some time have been getting the 
Russian newspapers Pravda and Izvestia 
and the monthly Ogonyok. There are 
things published in almost every issue of 
these papers that should be given the 
widest possible publicity to the American 
people. 

A new book by Stalin, entitled An- | 
archy or Socialism is reviewed in Pravda 
of Aug. 5. It gives the latest party line 
and, most important, his ideas as to over- 
throw of the present capitalist govern- 
ments. ... In some quarters the idea has 
been expressed that the Cold War is 
slackening, and that maybe after all we 
can do business with the Communists. 
They should read Stalin’s book to realize 
his and his party’s implacable hatred for 
us, and their set determination to bring 
about our overthrow, now or later, and by 
what methods. 

And I think it would be well to trans- 
late items from recent newspapers about 
the stepped-up activity in training of 
propagandists. Over 250.000 are being in- 
tensively trained now in Russia. The ques- 
tion: What have we got that would offset 
the earnestness and activity of those 
250,000—and more? 

GreorceE S. Tittey, Napa, Cal. 
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Exit the Hickory: I was interested 
to note that you mentioned Richmond, 
Ind., Judge W. C. Dennis’ fining of a 
school teacher for assault [because she 
paddled a 12-year-old who “couldn’t or 
wouldn’t read”] (Quotes, Oct. 5).. You 
forgot to mention the fine was one (1) 
great big dollar and that some little 
friends of the teacher sent her the dollar. 
If children aren’t whipped at home they 
have to get it somewhere. 

Mrs. Joun DriscHet, Hagerstown, Ind. 
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In spite of an old Indiana law legal- 
izing classroom spankings, Judge Dennis 
ruled “the day of beating knowledge into 
children is past. You can’t force educa- 
tion with a paddle. It was improperly 
administered in this case.”—Ed. 
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Sandlot Football: I was interested 
in “They Started Something” (Sports, 
Sept. 7), the article about Joe Tomlin 
and his organization of the sandlot foot- 
ball program. However, you say that 
Tomlin started his league in 1931; that 
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Easy dress e Easy cost 


“Come as you are!"on this famous 

Santa Fe all-chair-car streamliner. 

Just 39% easy hours between Chicago and 
California. Restful club lounge car ‘just 
for fun!" Fred Harvey meals...Coach fare 


plus a small extra fare... 
Same route as The Chief 
and Super Chief. 


For a complete description of El Capitan 
send coupon for colorful folder. 


Santa Fe System Lines, Room 1753, Dept. PF-10 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me free booklet on El Capitan. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY AND STATE 











If student, give name of school 
Expires May 31, 1950 
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his original four-team league goes into its 
19th season as the nation’s “largest and 
oldest amateur gridiron organization.” It 
may be the largest, but as to its being the 
oldest, you are in error. 

Frederic A. Adams, a prominent in- 
vestment broker of Denver, started just 
such an organization—The Young Amer- 
ica League, Inc.—in 1927 and has been 
since then its president and guiding 
spirit. It started with 25 boys, known as 
the Rangers, to play baseball. But by the 
fall of 1928 we had four clubs engaged 
in a regular football schedule. From then 
on the League grew and at present com- 
prises about 700 boys, with 42 teams in 
the field this season, playing a seven- 
game schedule. Maximum age limit is 14. 

Among the points pledged by the 
members are: to play hard and clean and 
never to be a quitter; to play to win, but 
never to take unfair advantage; to abide 
by the decisions; to work hard at school 
(studies must come first). 

FrANK L. Grant, Denver, Col. 


Liaison with Business: I am grate- 
ful for the manner in which your article 
[on William G. Skea’s efforts to sell to 
Government] treated our information of- 
fice (Washington Talk, Sept. 21). I am 
confident that the office will serve a use- 
ful purpose and will be helpful not only 
to representatives in small business but 
to industry as a whole. 

Louis A. JoHNson, Secretary of 
Defense, Washington. 


Who Pays? In “Steel: Squaring 
Off” (Nation, Oct. 5) you talk with as lit- 
tle attention to truth as Philip Murray. I 
am much angered to hear you declare 
“the union has a great ally in public 
sentiment.” That’s not so. I haven’t yet 
talked with a soul who has anything but 
scorn for the idea of non-contributory 
pensions. 

D. G. Russevt, Arlington, Vt. 


ee As an employe of the Federal 
Government, I at present have been pay- 





Steel striker. Will the public pay for 
his pension? 
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ing into my future retirement 6% of each 
and every pay check. I consider this a fine 
investment. 

Now it seems the steel workers and 
Ford employes would rather call a strike 
and throw our country into turmoil and 
possibly cause a fatal depression rather 
than contribute anything toward a pen- 
sion for their sole benefit. 

Let’s look at this thing squarely. In- 
dustry is not going to pay—if this is 
forced on them the cost will be added to 
everything from bobby pins to automo- 
biles. Many thousands like myself, after 
paying the major part of our own pen- 
sions, will have to pay the CIO pensions 
in addition. 

Pensions are a fine thing; every man 
should have a good substantial*one when 
he reaches an advanced age. But he 
shouldn’t expect his fellow citizens to 
carry it for him. 

Jor Gerrisu, Mt. Sterling, IIl. 


Israeli Pound: In “Shrinking 
Fund” (World, Oct. 5) you list the old 
value of the Israeli pound as $3.03. 
Shouldn’t it have been $4.03? 

Morris J. Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The figure of $3.03 was correct. 
Israel’s pound was not pegged as was 
Britain’s during the war. Its value fluc- 
tuated. It finally stabilized on the basis o} 
international trade at $3.03, and this be- 
came the official exchange figure.—Ed. 


Harsh Words for Britain: “Can 
Dollars Save Britain?” (Nation, Sept. 
21)? No, dollars cannot save Britain! 
She has chosen a form of government 
which is a labor ideal, but there’s neither 
a niche nor corner in the world where it 
can fit. Great Britain must pick herself 
up by her boot straps with a government 
other nations will have faith in. It would 
be folly to put taith in her present gov- 
ernment. If Uncle Sam should dump his 
entire gold stockpile into the lap of Brit- 
ain today it would forever disappear. 

CHARLES BARNETT, Sacramento, Cal. 
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FOR REAL 
PIPE COMFORT, | 
SMOKE RICH-TASTING, 
EASY-ON-THE-TONGUE 


oyAQKING UO 


Both pipe fans and “‘makin’s’”’ 
smokers prefer crimp cut Prince Albert— 


for its grand, rich taste and cool, mild smoking joy. 


The choice, naturally mild tobacco used in Prince Albert is specially 
treated to insure against tongue bite. And the humidor top keeps 
crimp cut Prince Albert fresh and full flavored even to the last pipeful. 


CRIMP CUT} 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
GREAT FOR EASY 

ROLLING OF EXTRA- 
MILD, EXTRA-TASTY 
CIGARETTES ! 


Prince Albert’s choice, crimp cut tobacco holds in the paper for easy 
rolling and fast shaping of firm, neat cigarettes. And with the humidor 
top, mild, rich-tasting Prince Albert stays flavor fresh. 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


More Men Smoke 









<a 


&. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TUNE IN *“‘GRAND OLE OPRY’’, SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 
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IF YOU WANT HANDSOME 
HEALTHY-LOOKING HAIR. 


Wake up, men! Remember water is no 
hair tonic. And don’t keep on plaster- 
ing your hair down with sticky, gooey 
products which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching ‘scum.’ Use Krem] 
—a distinctly different hair tonic. 
Kreml grooms hair so naturally with 
a handsome lustre yet never smothers 
hair — never clogs pores with greasy 
goo. Great to remove dandruff flakes. 
Kreml] keeps your hair —scalp feeling 
as delightfully clean as the day you 
washed it. Change to miracle-working 
Kreml today! 
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The Cover. Day in and day 
out, month after month, year upon 
year, J. Edgar Hoover’s Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation maintains end- 
less vigil against potential enemies 
of the United States bent on espio- 
nage, sabotage and conspiracy. Only 
rarely, as in the case of the 11 top 
Communists convicted in New York 
last month, does this work see the 
light of publicity. 

For an intimate picture of how 
4,100 G-men protect the nation, read 
The FBI’s War Against Spies, be- 
ginning on page 17. 
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Reduced Prices! The regular 
price is $2.50 a year, but you can 
send three one-year Christmas gifts 
of PATHFINDER for only $5. And each 
additional gift for only $1.50! 

Besides being easy on your 
pocketbook, Christmas gifts of Patru- 
FINDER give lasting value. They will 
be welcome not only on Christmas 
Day but throughout the year. 

Where else could you hope to 
find so much and such an appropri- 
ate gift for so little money? Decide 
on gifts of PATHFINDER right now. 
Use the handy Christmas gift order 
form on page 49. 
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Tatom. A mile is as good as a miss. 


You could stand in the open at one 
end of the north-south runway at the 
Washington National Airport . . . and 
have an atom bomb explode at the other 
end of the runway [114 miles away] 
without serious injury to you.—Comdr. 
Eugene Tatom, USN, before House 
Armed Services Committee. 


It’s just good business to fatten up 
animals before you slaughter them and 
the taxpayer should be treated the same 
way. If you are going to tax him, keep 
him in a position to produce taxes.—Dr. 
Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown 
University. 


If we don’t correct the unbalanced 
spending in this state we will end up with 
schools but no roads to get to them.— 


Gov. J. Bracken Lee, Utah. 


The worst of the procedures [in ad- 
ministering the Marshall Plan] result 
from the elaborate cerebrations of theo- 
retical economists in Washington, 3,000 
miles away from European actualities but 
confident of their own wisdom.—Alan 
Valentine, president, University of Roch- 
ester; former chief of the Marshall Plan 
mission to The Netherlands. 


World War III has already begun. 


—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


You can’t make chicken salad out 
of chicken feathers.—Joe Kuhel, recently 
fired as manager of the last-place Wash- 
ington Senators. 


There are only two people I have 
to please, President Truman and Mrs. 
Vaughan. I’ve made various suggestions 
as to what other people can do.—Maj. 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, White House 
aide. 


When you have 14 broken ribs, a 
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hic-cup is a crisis, a cough a disaster and 
a sneeze a calamity. And the most un- 
friendly act in the world would be a pat 
on the back.—Justice William O. Doug- 
las, recovering from a horseback riding 


fall. 


The one blind spot in American 
democracy is its failure to give suffrage 
to the District of Columbia.—Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D.-Tenn.). 


The best sign now that Europe has 
recovered .. . is that European nations 
are now fussing about rates of exchange 
instead of worrying about whether they 
will eat.—Secretary of the Treasury John 


W. Snyder. 


Many citizens today shy from the 
support of good causes because the ex- 
tremists have espoused them first.—Dr. 
John J. Theobald, president, Queens 
College, N.Y. 


I expect the President hopes I know 
my law as well as my baseball.—Judge 
Sherman Minton, newly appointed Su- 
preme Court Justice, after calling a play 
while watching the Series on a White 
House TV screen. 


A kid from anywhere immediately 
feels [at Columbia] that he belongs to a 
great family... . In just a year I’m claim- 
ing to be a hot-shot Columbia man my- 
self.—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, pres- 
ident, Columbia University. 


If this epidemic of pension de- 
mands from unions keeps rolling along, 
I think things will be pretty favorable by 
next year for Congress to approve the 
Townsend plan.—Francis E. Townsend, 
advocate of pensions for everyone over 65. 


Among the many surpluses this 
country is accumulating is a growing 
numbér of half-educated youth, prepared 
neither for work nor personal living.— 
Malvina Lindsay, columnist, The Wash- 
ington Post. 





Lindsay. Half an oaf is worse than none, 








> FOR BETWEEN-MEAL nibbling 
or a bedtime snack, nothing’s 
tastier—or better for the young- 
sters—than Sun-Maid Raisins! 
They have a satisfying sweet- 
ness all their own, for they’re 
70% natural fruit sugar. Sun- 
Maids are also rich in iron, 
calcium and phosphorus. Keep 
fresh, wholesome Sun-Maid 
Raisins on hand for the young- 
sters’ enjoyment. And use Sun- 
Maids in your cooking also— 
for extra flavor and energy! 


FREE 
Recipe Book 


For your 32-page 
recipe book, write 
Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of Cali- 
fornia, Dept. 
PAT-17, Fresno, 
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More Ham and Eggs for Less Money! 


If you eat and pay taxes, there’s one farm plan you'll like, too! 


It proposes to cut your food bills—and at the same time add to the se- 
curity of those who make food and buy the goods city people produce. 


BUT—this plan calls for NO Government help, NO hidden taxes, NO 
regimentation. It needs no new laws, no vast appropriations of your 
money. 


Instead, it proposes that farmers, like all good business men, 
make ends meet by producing more food at a lower cost... 
more meat, eggs, milk and dairy products. And each month it 
will present the plain, practical facts of how to do just that. 





Farmers LIKE this plan; they run it themselves. But it took 
a magazine—FARM JOURNAL—trather than any agency 
or bureau, to collect the necessary data and disseminate 
it quickly and persuasively to the millions of livestock, 
chicken and dairy producers throughout the land. 










So—more farmers and people with farm interests 
read FARM JOURNAL than read any other 
magazine. It is the big magazine in 2,760,000 
American homes. In fact, it is the biggest maga- 
zine in most of America! 


Leadership in resolving the biggest farm question 
of the day—how to maintain farm income, food 
supplies and keep free of Big Government—is typical 
of the magazine that has attained this unprecedented 
position in an era when farming has become a modern 
science as well as a rewarding way of life. 


This is the kind of leadership farmers expect from FARM 
JOURNAL. Advertisers, too! FARM JOURNAL, Biggest 
in the Country—Most Influential with the Country. 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, President 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 





GEORGIA'S REP. CARL VINSON, chairman of the House Armed Services Committee, is 
quietly letting it be known that he was opposed to the public airing 
of the Army—Navy-Air Force fight over B-36 bombers and super aircraft- 
carriers. Vinson will blame the White House for the entire fracas 
and any shake-ups which result from it. 





hearings, are almost certain they have become White House scapegoats. 
They say that Truman really wanted to emasculate the Navy and felt 
that a public display would bolster Defense Secretary Louis A. John- 
son's scalpel hand. 


Adm. Louis E. Denfeld will remain as the Navy member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, until his resignation and retirement will not appear 
to have come under fire. Vice Adm. Arthur W. Radford, who keynoted 
the Navy’s case, will lose command of the Pacific Fleet, and will 
probably retire. Most of the top Navy staff members at the Pentagon 
will get different billets. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
JCS; Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, and Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, Air Force chief, are almost sure to stay. : 

A NEW WAR SCARE HAS CROPPED UP IN THE DEFENSE AND STATE DEPARTMENTS. The fear- 
ful now predict that Russia will induce satellite nations Bulgaria, 
Rumania and Poland to provoke a war with Tito's Yugoslavia sometime 
during the winter. Russia, presumably, would stay out of the conflict 
openly and confine herself to furnishing supplies for the troops. 

TREASURY SECRETARY JOHN W. SNYDER WILL SOON RELEASE a carefully-—worded estimate 
of the upcoming deficit. The amount will be somewhere between $5 
billion and $6 billion. The report was timed to come out after Con- 


gress had recessed and early enough so as not to embarrass Democratic 
legislators up for re-election. 














again into a name-calling fracas. However, so far as the U.S. is con- 
cerned, the noise is purely for home consumption to squelch critics of 
the Administration's Far East policy. 


China, having little choice in the light of India's Prime Minister 
-Nehru's intention to support recognition. After a reasonable amount 
of righteous fanfare, the U.S. will follow suit. 


may try to pin full blame for this nation's vacillating policy on 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. If that happens, Acheson, who 
has been gently eased into a second berth as a foreign policy maker 


by Treasury Secretary Snyder and Defense Secretary Johnson, could 
resign. 


REP. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT JR. HAS TOLD the New York State Democratic organ— 
ization his price for support for ex-Gov. Herbert H. Lehman's Senator- 
ial fight and the New York City mayoralty battle this year: Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in 1950. 


REPUBLICAN STRATEGY FOR 1950 IN PENNSYLVANIA, second most important political 
state in the East, is beginning to shape up. Gov. James H. Duff is 
almost sure to oppose the Democratic incumbent, Senate majority whip 
Francis J. Meyers; and there's a good chance that former Republican 


party chairman Hugh D. Scott Jr. may run for governor. 





MISSIONER to Western Germany. Several career diplomats, who never 
approved McCloy's appointment in the first place, are doing all they 
can to exploit stories coming out of Germany that the commissioner is 
living like a Kaiser in a rent-free mansion, drawing $18,000 a year, 
maintaining a private plane, and commandeering free tutors for his 
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What Congress Did 
The self-led 8lst sets a peacetime 


record for length and spending; 
mostly ignores “Fair Deal” 


In the quickly-emptying House 
chamber three pretty girls self-consciously 
sang The Eyes of Texas Are Upon You 
to startled Speaker Sam Rayburn. A few 
Congressmen chimed in with barber- 
shop harmony and tried without success 
to capture the usual “school’s out!” 
spirit of adjournment. Across the Capitol 
in a still talkative Senate, last-minute 


Up from the White House came a 
polite note from Harry Truman, who 
thought Congress had done a good job, 
“laboring diligently through almost 10 
months of the year, including one of the 
hottest summers in Washington history.” 

Yes and no. Congress left a record 
which could be neatly split into two 
compartments. It had given the Presi- 
dent what he wanted in foreign affairs, 
but it had cold-shouldered many of his 
domestic recommendations. To strengthen 
the Administration’s foreign policy the 
Congress had: 

ee Extended 


economic aid to 





Acme 


l#’s over! Senate pages hail the end of a record peacetime session. (SEE: Congress) 


orators droned along and quit at 8:11 
p-m., Oct. 19, an hour after the House 
had shut its doors until January. 

In much the same weary way they 
had legislated in recent months, the 
weary members of the 8lst Congress had 
finally ended their first session, the 
longest peacetime sitting in 27 years. 

Before they said goodbye the cus- 
tomary joshing occurred. Rayburn heard 
himself hailed as “a great speaker, a 
wise statesman, a good man.” Senate 
majority leader Scott W. Lucas of IIli- 
nois and minority leader Kenneth S. 
Wherry of Nebraska, who spatted fre- 
quently, wound up in an amiable exchange 
of promises to adjourn early next year so 
that members up for re-election (includ- 
ing Lucas) can get home to campaign. 
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Western Europe for another year with a 
$5.6 billion appropriation. 

ee Ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty, binding the United States and 
11 Western European Nations in a mutual 
defense pact. 

e @ Approved a $1.3 billion appro- 
priation to arm pact members and other 
friendly countries. 

e @ Extended the President’s power 
to reduce tariffs for another two years. 

e @ Ratified the International Wheat 
Agreement, which provides a guaranteed 
annual market for 168 million bushels 
of American wheat for the next four 
years at $1.20 to $1.80 a bushel. 

Against this cooperation on foreign 
policy Congress gave chill treatment to 
many Truman proposals for domestic 


legislation. Despite urging from the 
White House, the Congress did not raise 
taxes, repeal the Taft-Hartley labor law, 
expand public health services or social 
security coverage. 

Nor did Congress approve the Bran- 
nan Farm Plan, act on Civil Rights, or 
allow additional displaced persons to 
enter the country from Europe. 

Nor did it pass Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation, or set up “Little TVA’s” in the 
nation’s major river valleys. 

Money Talks. What Congress did 
on the home scene was, as usual, the 
things which most Americans seemed to 
want. It extended rent control for 15 
months and passed a low-cost public 
housing bill. It continued farm subsidies, 
approved six modest Government re- 
organization plans, and raised the mini- 
mum wage to 75¢ an hour, giving an 
estimated 1.5 million workers a 5-to-10¢ 
an hour increase. 

It handed Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson additional power to unify the 
armed services—and gave the Air Force 
money for a 58-group establishment. It 
voted $15.5 billion for defense; this was 
the biggest chunk of its $50.9 billion 
total appropriation, a record for peace- 
time, which included $46.485 billion in 
new cash and $4.497 billion in contract 
authorizations. 

Presidential Obstacles. In large 
measure the record was Congress’s own. 
In the first weeks of the session the 
President had antagonized the Senate by 
insisting on a futile fight to tighten the 
rules against the filibuster in order to 
ease passage of Civil Rights legislation. 
(Result: bad temper and an amended 
rule making filibusters much easier.) 
Midway in consideration of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the President insisted 
that it be laid aside for three weeks of 
useless debate on repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Law. (Result: more bad temper 
and no repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law.) 

The President ignored, by-passed or 
called conflicting signals to his Con- 
gressional leaders. It was only toward the 
end of the session when Lucas and Ray- 
burn virtually laid down the law and 
started to make their own plans that 
Congress was finally able to quit. 


Navy Setback 


The Navy had ample reason to fly its 
distress flags last week. 

Stunned by the terrific shock of re- 
taliatory fire to its attack on national de- 
fense policies, the Navy found itself re- 
tiring in disorder from the brilliantly 
lighted combat area of the House Armed 
Services Committee hearings. 

There Gen. Omar Nelson Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
whose soft, high-pitched Missouri accent 
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Wide World 
The thinkers. A neutral Eisenhower 
asks an end to feuding, more patience. . . 


failed to disguise completely his deep bit- 
terness, was chief torpedo man. And his 
target had already been softened up by 
Air Force Secretary W. Stuart Syming- 
ton and Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, who hammered 
home these technical answers to the 
Navy’s suspicions: 

1. Strategic bombing — immediate, 
retaliatory, atom-bombing of the heart of 
the enemy homeland—which the Navy at- 
tacked as likely to lose the war and cer- 
tain to lose the peace is not an “Air Force 
plan,” but a national and international 
plan. 

2. The Air Force is not, as the Navy 
charged, dangerously “unbalancing” the 
nation’s military power by “putting all 
its eggs in one basket”—the B-36 inter- 
continental bomber. The Strategic Air 
Command operates only 29% of the 
planes, and only 5% of these are B-36s. 

3. The Air Force does not contend 
that strategic bombing can win a war 
alone. The objective of such bombing, 
“which has been proved in battle, is to 
weaken the sustaining forces of enemy 
troops so that they can be defeated in 
less time at less cost.” 

4. The Air Force insists that the 
Navy should develop fully the aircraft 
carriers it needs to meet the submarine 
menace and keep the sea lanes open. But 
it sees no need for a carrier of the can- 
celed USS United States 65,000-ton class 
in any war plan against the one possible 
enemy—Soviet Russia. 

With these hits scored, Bradley 
moved in to mop up. The only dangerous 
threat to world peace, he said, is com- 
munism and its fountainhead, the Soviet 
Union. Opposing them are the nations of 
the North Atlantic Pact, who more than 
equal the Soviet’s war potential in ever 
factor except manpower. ' 

“We cannot hope,” he said, “to keep 
forces of sufficient size to meet Russia in 
the early stages of war. Our greatest 
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strength lies in quick retaliation in the 
event we are attacked.” 

Rebels. Then Bradley turned to op- 
ponents close at hand. When the final 
authority of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense in shaping defense poli- 
cies is disputed, it is “open rebellion” 
against the established tradition of civil- 
ian control. 

“This is no time for ‘Fancy Dans,’” 
he said, “who won’t hit the line with all 
they have on every play unless they can 
call the signals. Each player on this team, 
whether he shines in the spotlight of the 
backfield or eats dirt in the line, must 
be an All-American.” 

As peacemakers, came Secretary of 
Defense Louis A. Johnson; former Army 
Chief of Staff and Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall; Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Casualties? Johnson softly rebuked 
the Navy for airing “unfounded” com- 
plaints and “misinformation” on vital se- 
curity matters. He assured the committee 
that all services have an essential and 
honorable role. But it was Hoover and 
Marshall who put their fingers on the nub 
of the whole matter. The nation simply 
couldn’t afford a defense budget equal to 
the sum of what all services, individually, 
claim they need. Some authority must de- 
termine what is indispensable and obtain- 
able under financial limits that would not 
wreck the nation. 

Against that, chairman Carl Vinson 
offered a novel approach to budget mak- 
ing. Budget makers, he said, should aban- 
don arbitrary money ceilings. The capa- 
bilities of potential enemies must deter- 
mine the nation’s defense. 

“We're putting the cart before the 
horse,” he said. “I’m less fearful of 
deficit financing than Russia’s designs.” 

When the cease fire order came on 
Friday afternoon, harsh words had left 
raw wounds and deepened the cleavage 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If Adm. Louis 
E. Denfeld continues as its Navy mem- 
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. . which Gen. Bradley blasts with con- 
vincing arguments. (SEE: Setback) 
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. . . to win unification under Secretary 
Johnson, target of Navy complaints .. . 


ber, would Capitol Hill bitterness over- 
flow to the Pentagon? If he retires, could 
the President find a qualified naval officer 
willing to accept the job? 

If Denfeld remains, and settlement 
of the dispute demands a scapegoat, Navy 
Secretary Francis P. Matthews seemed 
the likeliest candidate. He had made a 
complete botch of an impossible dual 
role: hatchet man on the Navy for Secre- 
tary Johnson and champion of the Navy 
in the battle for defense dollars. 


Payoff for the Farmer 


New York’s Rep. Frederic R. Coudert 
(R.) said 8 million New Yorkers wouldn’t 
like it. Massachusetts’ Sen. Leverett Sal- 
tonstall (R.) said it would turn taxpayers 
and consumers into forgotten men. New 
Jersey’s Rep. Gordon Canfield (R.) de- 
voutly hoped the President would veto it. 

But last week, on the last day of the 
session, Congress brushed aside the com- 
plaints of a handful of men from the in- 
dustrial East and passed a farm bill bind- 
ing the Government to at least four more 
years of price supports for the major 
crops. 

The measure had been born in the 
House, which approved price supports at 
90% of parity (a formula designed to 
guarantee the farmer a fair income in re- 
lation to his costs of production). Then 
it went to the Senate. The Senators 
wanted a sliding scale which would reach 
a top of 90% but could sink as low as 
75% if market conditions warranted. 
When the conferees had finished, both 
principles were in the bill. 

Support Roster. On six “basic com- 
modities”—cotton, wheat, corn, rice, pea- 
nuts, tobacco—the Government will pay 
90% of parity in 1950; from 80% to 90% 
in 1951; from 75% to 90% in 1952 and 
1953. Parity can be figured on the his- 
toric base period 1909 to 1914, or on the 
most recent 10 years, whichever is more 
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Wide World 


Peace masons. Secretary Lie and worker inspect world’s cornerstone. (SEE: U.N.) 


profitable to the farmer. Beginning in 
1954, parity will be re-figured each year 
on the basis of the 10 preceding years. In 
addition to the basic commodities, the 
conferees also listed “nonbasics” on 
which supports are mandatory, including 
wool, mohair, tung nuts, honey, white po- 
tatoes, milk and butterfat and their by- 
products. 

When metropolitan area Congress- 
men attacked the bill, Texas’ W. R. 
Poage (D.) snorted angrily that 90% of 
parity gave the farmer 30¢ to 35¢ for a 
dozen eggs which cost the consumer 90¢ 
in New York. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “the 
investigations of our agriculture commit- 
tee have indicated that the food that is 
sold in Manhattan and Brooklyn more 
than doubles in price from the time it 
leaves the Jersey piers on the west side 
of the Hudson. .. .” 

Crutches? The conference commit- 
tee made no bones about the bill’s effect 
upon the much-vaunted independence of 
the American farmer. The measure, its re- 
port said, was designed “to cushion the 
transition from uncontrolled to controlled 
production or marketing of basic com- 
modities. . . .” And nobody was able to 
say exactly how much it would ultimately 
cost the taxpaying-consumer. 

The only thing anybody knew for 
sure was that the bill meant votes. On that 
basis, it roared through both houses. 


Voice of the East 
India, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 


prime minister and revered leader of 
the world’s newest nation of 337 millions, 
is prepared to “look evil in the face— 
unafraid. 

“Not only have we not got an atom 
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bomb, we rejoice in not having an atom 
bomb.” 

The thin, ascetic, deeply religious 
philosopher, his swarthy features etched 
with strain and suffering undergone dur- 
ing India’s long struggle for freedom, 
emphasized his people’s dedication to 
Mohandas K. Gandhi’s philosophy of non- 
violence in a talk at a dinner in his 
honor at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria. 

Nehru last week began an extensive, 
three-week itinerary that would take him 
from coast to coast and into Canada on 
what he called a good-will tour. Daily, 
he spoke movingly of his hopes for the 
future and of his ideas for shaping India’s 
part in that future. 

At Columbia University, where he 
received an honorary doctorate of laws, 
Nehru declared that India is neither “sit- 
ting on the fence,” when freedom or 
justice are menaced, nor does it propose 
to align itself irrevocably with either 
side in any ideological struggle. 

“T would not presume to offer advice 
to other and more experienced nations in 
any way,” he said. “But may I suggest 
for your consideration there is some 
lesson in India’s peaceful revolution. . . . 
That revolution demonstrated to us that 
physical force need not necessarily be the 
arbiter of man’s destiny, and that the 
method of waging a struggle and the 
way of its termination are of paramount 
importance. 

“Past history shows us the important 
part that physical force has played. But 
it also shows us that no such force can 
ultimately ignore the moral forces of the 
world, and if it attempts to do so, it 
does so at its peril.” 

Selling Job. In the light of this 
clear definition of where India stands, 
the U.S. last week was re-examining its 





own policies toward an Asia threatened 
with Communist engulfment. The U.S. 
wants to convince Nehru—and through 
him all of Asia not yet under the Red 
yoke—that old Western imperialism and 
exploitation of the Far East is dead; 
that communism is the real danger and 
that India’s destiny lies with the nations 
of the West. 

And as communism pressed its ex- 
ploitation of the poverty and squalor of 
India’s submerged masses, the U.S. was 
giving serious study to the possibility of 
counteraction through technical and finan- 
cial aid to India. 

But, said Nehru, while India could 
use assistance, it would “make good any- 
way” if no aid were forthcoming. 


Chill Wind Over U.N. 


The building’s gaunt steel skeleton 
climbed toward the sky beside the East 
river. Through its gaping floors—destined 
soon to be offices busy with the prob- 
lems of humanity from Zanzibar to Kam- 
chatka—the chill winds of autumn gave 
warning of snows to come. 

It was three weeks after the an- 
nouncement of the Russian atomic bomb, 
four years to the day after the United 
Nations charter went into force. Where 
42nd street and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Drive meet in New York City, the corner- 
stone of the permanent U.N. Secretariat 
building was about to be laid. 

In topcoats and top hats, the dig- 
nitaries of the world were there. U.N. 
General Assembly President Carlos P. 
Romulo of the Philippines, small, dark 
and important, sat near Norway’s hulk- 
ing Trygve Lie, U.N. secretary general. 
Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky, grimly sar- 
donic, conferred in whispers with his 
stone-faced aides. Britain’s Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, politely impassive, exchanged 
politely impassive greetings with France’s 
tall, patrician Jean Chauvel. The flags of 
59 nations flew bravely in the breeze as 
guests and members of the General As- 
sembly leaned forward to hear the ad- 
dress of the President of the United 
States. 

Bright Beginning. Four years be- 
fore, when he welcomed the U.N. charter 
meeting at San Francisco, many of those 
now present heard Harry Truman say: 

“We still have a choice between the 
alternatives: the continuation of interna- 
tional chaos—or the establishment of 
a world organization for the enforcement 
of peace. .. . If we do not want to die 
together in war, we must learn to live 
together in peace.” 

Eight weeks after that, on the day 
the charter was signed, they had heard 
him say with even greater urgency: 

“If we had had this charter a few 
years ago—and above all, the will to use 
it—millions now dead would be alive. If 
we should falter in our will to use it, mil- 
lions now living will surely die.” 

Last week the Russians had the 
Bomb. The world’s balance of power was 
drastically shifting. The major problems 
which faced U.N. four years ago were 
still unsolved. But calm Harry Truman 
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still saw nothing inevitable about catas- 
trophe. 

“If the people of the world are to 
live together in peace, we must work 
together to establish the conditions that 
will provide a firm foundation for peace. 
. . . We must pursue the objectives of 
the charter with resolution as firm as the 
rock on which this building rests. If we 
do these things, the United Nations will 
endure and will bring the blessings of 
peace and well-being to mankind.” 

Letdown. The times might be ur- 
gent, indeed desperate; but there was 
no longer apparent, either in Harry Tru- 
man or in his listeners, clapping politely 
in the chilly autumn wind, either the ur- 
gency or the desperation which in far- 
off San Francisco on a day long ago had 
seemed to give promise that the United 
Nations would really and truly work— 
because men believed they had to make 
it work, or die. 


The Professor Quits 


Dr. Edwin Griswold Nourse had 
never wanted to leave his comfortable 
vice presidency at the Brookings Institu- 
tion in the first place. 

But, when Harry Truman asked him 
to become a pioneering member of the 
new three-man Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Nourse, after refusing once, had 
shrugged his narrow shoulders in philo- 
sophical acceptance: “I have been advo- 
cating this thing for a long time. Some- 
body has to be the goat. It might as well 
be me.” 

So, at 63, Dr. Nourse joined the 
Council as chairman. 

Last week, at 66, he quit it. 

“IT am uneasy,” Nourse declared, in 
a parting shot at his Administration 
bosses, “when I see farmers demanding 
stimulative prices whilst the Government 
accumulates gigantic surplus holdings, 
pays subsidies out of federal deficits and 
imposes production allotments and mar- 
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keting quotas. I am not happy when I see 
Government slipping back into deficits... 
when production and employment are 
high, instead of putting its fiscal house 
in order. .. .” 

Rift. Nourse’s middle-of-the-road ec- 
onomic views had long rubbed his Coun- 
cil colleagues the wrong way. Leon H. 
Keyserling is a disciple of the late Lord 
Keynes, economic tutor of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. John D. Clark is a retired oil 
man turned professor. Both are strong 
Democrats. 

Keyserling and Clark have upheld 
the President’s economic views, faithfully 
testifying for them before Congressional 
committees. Nourse, who is professorial 
right down to his ascetic face and pince- 
nez, wouldn’t go near Capitol Hill. To 
achieve the Council’s purpose, advising 
the President objectively on the economy, 
he held that its members should steer 
clear of politics. 

Twice Nourse had offered to resign. 
Truman refused. Last Wednesday the 
President gave cool consent. Although at 
mid-week no successor had been chosen, 
it was likely that Winfield W. Riefler, an 
“economist’s economist” from the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors, would get 


the $16,000 job. 


Benches Full 


Not in some time had the U.S. judici- 
ary received such a transfusion of new 
blood as it got last week from Harry 
Truman. 

Named by the President to serve un- 
der recess appointment—which permits 
them to draw pay at least until confirmed 
by the Senate next year—were 23 deserv- 
ing politicians, Administration legal 
eagles and lower-court judges due for 
promotion. 

The list included the first woman to 
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Judge. Mrs. Edwards (L), Mrs. Ann Goodbee visit Mrs. Matthews. (SEE: Full) 


be named to the U.S. District Court in the 
District of Columbia, as well as the first 
Negro to be named to the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals. It also included a 
couple of controversial names which the 
Senate Judiciary Committee had blocked 
while the 8lst Congress was in session. 
Now the President was appointing them 
anyway. 

Two-way Pressure. Likeliest to stir 
up a rumpus when the Senate reconvenes 
were Carroll O. Switzer, nominated Fed- 
eral District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Iowa, and Wills W. Ritter, ap- 
pointed Federal District Judge for Utah. 
Iowa’s Democratic Sen. Guy M. Gillette 
opposed Switzer for a reason any Senator 
could understand: Gillette had recom- 
mended two other people. Ritter’s nomi- 
nation had been held up by the Judiciary 
Committee at the request of Utah’s Sen. 
Arthur V. Watkins (R.), who said public 
hearings should be held. 

For William H. Hastie, governor of 
the Virgin Islands and one of the nation’s 
leading Negro lawyers, confirmation of 
his appointment to the Third Circuit 
Court of Appeals (New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and the Virgin Islands), 
seemed relatively sure. 

Ladies’ Day. The appointment of 
Mrs. Burnita Shelton Matthews to be a 
Federal District Judge for the District of 
Columbia marked a personal triumph for 
firm-jawed Mrs. India Edwards, head of 
the women’s division of the Democratic 
National Committee. A tough fighter, 
India never lets Harry Truman forget 
that women play a major part in politics. 
So far she has wangled a ministry (Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, Luxembourg), an ambassa- 
dorship (Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, Den- 
mark) and Mrs. Matthews’ judgeship for 
deserving distaff Democrats. 

Mrs. Matthews, backing down the 
altar steps at Washington’s St. Patrick’s 
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Strike. Steel workers, led by Murray (center), demand pensions. (SEE: Ahead?) 


church after lighting a votive candle of 
thanks, fell and broke her arm. It was 
the only casualty she was likely to suffer 
from the appointment. But for Switzer, 
and for several others on the Truman 
list, there might be worse breaks in store 
when the Senate comes back for next 
year’s session. 


Angel Voices 


Rev. Ralph M. Grove of the First 
United Presbyterian Church in Long 
Beach, Cal., thought his sermons were 
good—but not quite so uproarious as his 
congregation seemed to consider them. 

Last week Grove found out why he 
got his laughs in the wrong places. Head- 
sets distributed for the hard of hearing 
were picking up ham radio broadcasts 
and some intimate, unofficial comments 
of the Long Beach police department. 


HST’s Job Bag 


For more than 100 days, last winter, 
Harry Truman had battled loyally to give 
the $17,500 chairmanship of the National 
Security Resources Board to his ex-Sen- 
ator crony, Mon C. Wallgren. But the 
Senate balkéd. 

Last week, the President measured 
the former jeweler, pool-shooting optician 
and Washington governor for a less im- 
posing $15,000 post on the Federal Power 
Commission. This time, the Senate 
promptly approved the nomination, 47-12. 
It was the same job from which, earlier, 
the Senate had ingloriously booted public 
power advocate Leland Olds. 

Un-ideological. By comparison, 
Wallgren apparently had looked good. 
“The objections to Mr. Wallgren earlier,” 
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said Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of oil-and- 
gas-rich Texas, “were based on his lack 
of military background. ...On the power 
commission, I am sure he will do an ex- 
cellent job... .” 

In the pre-adjournment rush, too, the 
President slipped another close friend, 
former Sen. James M. Mead, into a va- 
cant Federal Trade Commission berth. 
Mead, a onetime railway switchman and 
union organizer who had been living on 
a $4,500 New York state pension, now 
will get $15,000. 

Hence, Olds had a distinction, this 
week, rare among Truman buddies: He 
was still without a Federal job. 


People’s Affairs 


Should the steel strike continue to 
Nov. 1, workers idle and eligible 
for unemployment benefits in other 
major industries will be: 
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The Government this year has 


taken in $10,409.078,171 
The Government this year has 


$12,821,131,121 





Jeep’s Progress 


Unlike its seagoing sister service, the 
U.S. Army last week accepted philosophi- 
cally the passing of an era. 

It notified the National Horse Show 
Association of America that because, in 
all its continental U.S. stables, it is down 
to its last 327 horses, it could no longer 
participate in such shows because suit- 
able mounts are no longer available. 


Strike End Ahead? 


The nation had reason to hope, as 
negotiations reached the White House 
phase this week, that what had threat- 
ened to become history’s worst labor cri- 
sis might be near an end. 

It was high time. The month-old 
strike of 480,000 CIO Steel Workers and 
the six-week walkout of 380,000 United 
Mine Workers already had left their 
mark on the nation’s economy. 

As a direct result of coal and steel 
shortages, more than 100,000 other work- 
ers had lost their jobs, at least tempo- 
rarily, by last week end. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered some rail- 
roads to cut traffic 25%. General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford began gradual shut- 
downs. Retailers in coal and steel towns 
reported business off as much as 70%. 
The Gray Market in steel reappeared. 

Key to the settlement of both strikes 
was the sprawling United States Steel 
Corp., producer of one-third of the na- 
tion’s steel and a weighty 5% of its coal. 
If U.S. Steel signed, so would the rest. 

Unkindest Cut. Particularly gall- 
ing to CIO’s Philip Murray was the fact 
that, on the eve of the CIO National Con- 
vention in Cleveland, left-wing leaders of 
CIO’s electrical workers managed to 
wheedle a liberal pension offer from Gen- 
eral Electric Co. It called for more com- 
pany outlay than the 10¢-an-hour pension 
and social security package which Gov- 
ernment fact-finders recommended for 
steel strikers. 

Meanwhile, John L. Lewis took dra- 
matic cognizance of the interdependence 
of the two strikes by offering to link his 
own union treasury with AFL’s to fur- 
nish $2.5 million to the steel strikers. 
But, when he used AFL’s refusal as an 
excuse to withdraw the offer, last week, 
rival labor men suspected he had been 
grandstanding all the time. 

Ordeal. Seldom had Lewis’s dig- 
gers’ plight been uglier. None had 
worked more than 33 days since last 
June 30, when Lewis declared his pre- 
strike three-day week. “Four out of five 
miners don’t know where their next meal 
is coming from,” a UMW local president 
moaned last week from Wheeling, W. Va. 

Lewis, in off-again-on-again negotia- 
tions with operators at Bluefield and 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., contin- 
ued to seek higher wages with shorter 
hours and a reported 15¢-a-ton increase 
in the 20¢ miner-welfare royalty on coal. 
But it was his repeated absences from 
the conference table which last week end 
finally set off the operators’ tempers. The 
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negotiations, charged George H. Love, 
spokesman for northern and western op- 
erators, are “fooling the miners and the 
public. . . . In his race for power, John 
L. Lewis is impoverishing our employes 
and is willing to destroy the coal in- 
dustry.” 

Choice. In Washington, Harry Tru- 
man found himself propelled daily to- 
ward the time when he would have to 
act. To seize the mines would almost cer- 
tainly involve him in a new verbal 
squabble with Sen. Robert A. Taft, who 
maintains the Constitution does not 
really justify the plant-seizure theory. 
But if it comes to a choice between buck- 
ing Taft, or bucking labor by invoking 
the Taft-Hartley law’s cooling-off provi- 
sions, Truman is pretty certain to pick 
a tussle with Taft. 


Crackdown on Amtorg 


The bold-patterned Kabistans and 
vivid Shirvan rugs in the display room 
at 210 Madison Ave. are like those in 
any oriental rug shop. The filing cab- 
inets, hundreds of them, and the shelves 
of catalogs give the aspect of a well-run 
business establishment. 

And so it is. As the headquarters 
for the Amtorg Trading Corp., the New 
York office suite is the market place of 
U.S.-Russian commerce, run by Soviet 
nationals in the United States on diplo- 
matic visas. 

Last week, a Federal grand jury 
indicted the company and six of its off- 
cers for allegedly performing services 
more ominous than swapping rugs and 
furs for trucks and books. The charge: 
collecting information and _ disbursing 
money for the Reds without registering 
under the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act. 

Diplomatic Shoppers. One of the 
officers was safe in Russia when FBI 
agents made their arrests. But Aleksei 
Zakharov, Aleksander Istchenko, Gen- 
nadi Ogloblin, Vassili Rebrov and Sergei 
Shevchenko must stand trial. If con- 
victed, they face up to five years in jail 
and $10,000 fines. 

Amtorg tried always to avoid pub- 
licity. While it cut its staff when lend- 
lease ended, the 50-man payroll it kept 
seemed incongruously large for the 
meager volume of U.S.-Russian trade. 

Risks. Since Sept. 30, 1946, when 
President Truman revoked Amtorg’s 
wartime exemption from the Registration 
Act, the Justice Department has hounded 
Amtorg to register. Always Amtorg re- 
fused on the grounds that registration 
would be tantamount to admitting es- 
pionage. 

“We have been discussing this with 
the Justice Department for months. .. . 
Then this happened,” said Amtorg attor- 
ney Isadore Needleman at the arraign- 
ment, adding: “There is no question 
that the men will appear [at the pre- 
trial hearings] . . . if you want them 
to appear... .” 

“I prefer $15,000 bail to counsel’s 
word,” said assistant U.S. Attorney Ed- 
ward E. Rigney. The judge agreed. 
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Amtorg. As mysterious as its chiefs, Zakharov and Shevchenko. (SEE: Crackdown) 


FBI: War Against Spies 


Twelve men were tried in Federal 
Court in New York City last week. 
Eleven were found guilty and sentenced. 
They are Communists. The twelfth was 
exonerated. He is John Edgar Hoover, 
director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Hoover never appeared as a de- 
fendant. He was never indicted. His 
name was heard only when another “de- 
fendant,” the prosecutor, a witness or 
the defense counsel mentioned him in re- 
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Judge Medina. A heavy weight lifts 
from a hero’s shoulders. (SEE: Spies) 


lation to the FBI and its part in the 
Government’s case against the 11, ac- 
cused of conspiring to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States. 

On Thursday, Oct. 13, a crucial mo- 
ment arrived for the 11 members of the 
Communist party’s American Politburo 
—and for Hoover. Abruptly, Judge Har- 
old R. Medina, a patient, melancholy 
man, stopped the gentle rocking of his 
chair, which had seemed to symbolize 
his profound tolerance throughout 158 
days of one of the most bitterly fought 
legal battles in American history. 

He glanced briefly at the sullen 
accused before his bench. Then, as 
though to emphasize the gravity of what 
he was to say, he hunched slightly to- 
ward the jury of four men and eight 
women: 

The Charge. “These defendants had 
the right to advocate by peaceful and 
lawful means any and all changes in the 
laws and in the Constitution. .. . 

“They had a right to assert that 
what they call the democracy of Russia 
is superior in all respects to American 
democracy. ... 

“Whether you or I or anyone else 
likes or dislikes such or similar and 
analogous views ... is... not entitled 
to the slightest consideration in deciding 
this case. 

“I charge you that if the defendants 
did no more than pursue peaceful studies 

. in the realm of ideas you must 
acquit them. .. . 

“I charge you that it is not the ab- 
stract doctrine of overthrowing or de- 
stroying organized government by unlaw- 
ful means which is denounced by .. . 
law, but the teaching and advocacy of 
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purpose, by language . . . calculated to 
incite persons to such action. 

“That is why it is so important for 
you to weigh with scrupulous care the 
testimony concerning secret schools, false 
names, devious ways, general falsifica- 
tion and so on, all alleged to be in the 
setting of a huge and well-disciplined 
organization, spreading to practically 
every state of the Union and all the prin- 
cipal cities and industries.” 

The Test. As surely as this was to 
guide the jury’s judgment of the men 
before Judge Medina, it was to guide the 
nation’s judgment of John Edgar Hoover. 
More than any other man in the U.S., 
Hoover is responsible for exposing the 
secret schools, the false names and the 
devious ways of a huge and well- 
disciplined organization—the Communist 
party in the U.S. 

After seven hours of deliberation 
the jury found Eugene Dennis, John 
Williamson, Jacob Stachel, Benjamin J. 
Davis Jr., Henry Winston, John Gates, 
Irving Potash, Gilbert Green, Carl Winter, 
Gus Hall and Robert Thompson guilty. 

Though his name was omitted from 
their verdict, the jury had, in effect, 
found the evidence supplied by Hoover 
to be truthful—and found him innocent 
of charges made in every corner of the 
land: “Gestapo,” “destroyer of freedom” 
and “thought policeman.” 

Eight days later, as hundreds of surly 
sympathizers milled around Foley 
Square, Judge Medina fined the 11 Com- 
munists and sent them to jail. 

Though he never mentioned Hoo- 
ver’s name, Judge Medina, in effect, freed 
Hoover—but only for the time being. 

So long as communism threatens 
the internal security of the U.S.; so long 


* Clockwise around paddy wagon: yoo 4 
Winston, John Gates (tie alone visible), Jaco 
Stachel, Carl Winter, Robert Thompson, Irving 
Potash, Benjamin J. Davis Jr., Eugene Dennis, 
Gilbert Green, John Williamson and Gus Hall. 
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Jailbound, Eleven Reds* find U.S. justice can be tough. (SEE: War on Spies) 


action for the accomplishment of that 


as Hoover continues to war against the 
Judith Coplons, Valentine Gubitchevs, 
Amtorgs (see above) and all who would 
overthrow the Government of the U.S., 
Hoover and his FBI will be on trial. 
While men will fervently say, as Eugene 
Dennis, General Secretary of the Com- 
munist party in the U.S., did last Friday, 
that “we will continue to champion the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism,” Hoover 
can be certain of the constancy of com- 
munism—aboveground or underground. 

While the Bill of Rights Conference 
of New York, and the newspaper, 
Daily Worker, propagandize “the witch- 
hunt hysteria such as the revelations in 
the Coplon spy trial” and damn the FBI 
for “major infringements on the liberty 
of Americans” Hoover will continue to 
be on trial. 

And many will suspect Hoover so 
long as well-intentioned, but ill-advised, 
“liberals” like Harper’s Magazine’s Ber- 
nard DeVoto continue to plague curious 
readers with unanswered slanted ques- 
tions such as “what redress has anyone 
got whom anyone at all has named to the 
FBI... as a Communist... ?” 

Moot Court. It is unlikely that the 
director of the FBI will ever be haled into 
court to answer accusations that he is out 
“to get anyone who reads The Nation.” 
The only chances Hoover gets to tell his 
story are in his infrequent writings or at 
the two times each year he conceivably 
must answer to Congress for every ques- 
tion his 4,100 investigators have asked. 
Even with these Hoover cannot tell all. 

But suppose a mythical trial was 
held. Suppose Bernard DeVoto or Eu- 
gene Dennis or New York City Council- 
man Benjamin J. Davis Jr. was the pros- 
ecutor. And suppose that the whole U.S. 
could crowd its way into the jury box. 
Here are the most likely questions upon 
which the prosecution would base its case 
—and the answers defendant Hoover 
would have to give—or perjure himself: 


Q.—Mr. Hoover, just what kind of 
information are you looking for? Precise- 
ly what does your FBI want to know 
about any citizen’s political beliefs; his 
social and economic beliefs? 

A.—The FBI is specifically charged 
with investigating violations of some 120 
Federal laws, ranging from car thefts to 
kidnapping to attempts to overthrow the 
U.S. Government. Congress has also or- 
dered the FBI to check the loyalty of 
Government employes and _ particularly 
employes of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, First the FBI finds out if a com- 
plaint is true. If it is false, investigation 
stops. If it is true, investigation will con- 
tinue until sufficient evidence is developed 
to establish the facts. 

So far as a citizen’s beliefs are con- 
cerned, the FBI considers only facts and 
deeds, not thoughts or beliefs. Whether 
he is a Republican, a Democrat or a Pro- 
gressive makes no difference to the FBI. 
If, for example, a citizen believes that all 
wealth should be redistributed equally to 
all persons, that’s his concern, not the 
FBI’s. If, however, he incites force or 
violence to bring about that redistribu- 
tion, that is the FBI’s concern. 

So far as loyalty checks of govern- 
ment employes are concerned, the FBI 
turns its findings over to the employing 
agency without recommendations. The 
agencies act as they see fit. 

Q.—If an employe is cleared on a 
disloyalty charge, does the FBI keep its 
file? 

A.—Certainly. If another complaint 
arises against-the same employe our rec- 
ords would protect him. 

Q.—Will the FBI continue to use in- 
formants, as it did in the recent New 
York Communist trial? Who checks on 
informants? Will they continue to be 
paid? 

A.—The FBI prefers planting its 
agents within subversive groups to em- 
ploying informants. They are more re- 
liable. 

However, where we must use outside 
informants we will. Like the informants 
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who worked on the New York case for 
seven years, they receive salaries and ex- 
penses—even if expenses go into the Com- 
munist party treasury as in one instance 
$50 did. The FBI has $100,000 for such 
purposes, subject to regular Government 
audits. 

If an informant is merely an unpaid 
accuser, as most are, before the FBI will 
investigate the accused, it will ask: What 
are the accuser’s motives? Why does he 
accuse now? Is he in a position to actual- 
ly know what he has reported? Does the 
accusation stem from malice or a grudge? 

Q.—What does an investigative file 
consist of and to whom is it available? 

A.—Agents’ reports, verified infor- 
mants’ reports, unverified informants’ re- 
ports, other police records, Army or Navy 
intelligence reports—any fact relating di- 
rectly to a violation of a law within the 
jurisdiction of the FBI. 

The Attorney General has made all 
FBI files confidential. By his and the 
President’s orders information can be 
supplied to other Government agencies, 
charged to maintain internal security. 

Q.—Who keeps you in line, Mr. 
Hoover? Who reviews the FBI’s work? 

A.—The Congress, the President, the 
Attorney General control the FBI. The 
FBI has no voice in policy making. We 
simply obey the laws Congress passes 
and directives from the President and the 
Attorney General. 

Q.—Finally, Mr. Hoover, how do you 
answer the charge that the FBI has en- 
dangered the civil rights of innocent peo- 
ple? 

A.—Recognizing the limits on our 
work, it is difficult to see how such a 
charge can be made. The FBI is a fact- 
finding body. It cannot file a complaint 
against anyone. That is the province of 
its superior, the Department of Justice. 

The FBI cannot récommend that 


prosecution in any case be started—or . 


once started, recommend that it be 
dropped. Tf it illegally seizes evidence, it 
is answerable to any court in the land. 

Finally, it is subject to the check of 
public opinion, to the press. 


“Hello-F.B.1.? My Neighbor Is Walking Around 
In The Un-American” 
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Herblock, The Washington Post 
I spy. Often lukewarm tips waste FBI 
time. (SEE: War on Spies) ~ 
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Along the American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


A George ee shalt 


Lucerne, Switzerland: The 
Marshall Plan, put forward by Gen. 
George C. Marshall while he was Sec- 
retary of State, has without doubt had 
far-reaching effects in Europe. One 
sees docks, bridges, railway equip- 
ment, new housing, factory equipment 
and other visible evidences of Mar- 
shall Plan expenditures that the war- 
weakened countries could not easily 
have provided for themselves. 

Whether all this will energize 
Western Europe against the Com- 
munist thrust from the East only time 
can reveal. 

The Marshall Plan embodies the 
utmost that one strong country has 
ever tried to do for a group of other 
countries. A truly great effort, costing 
American families an average of $100 
each, it blazes with challenge to the 
receiving countries to show what they 
can do for themselves. 


x * 


What Western Europe now 
needs above all else is a George Wash- 
ington Plan that she can only pro- 
vide by herself. 

The George Washington Plan in 
America brought 13 separate, quarrel- 
ing states into a single union. With in- 
dividual freedom as the key to their 
progress, they developed into the 
powerful and rich United States. 

The difficulties that face the effort 
to create a European Union are im- 
mense. But they can not be insur- 
mountable. And the necessity is tre- 
mendously urgent. 

No one European nation today, 
nor any two or three, can match with 
force the colossal power of Russia. 

Even if there were no Russian 
menace overhanging the Western 
European countries, the menace of 
poverty should by itself afford reason 
enough for an attempt to unite for the 
stimulation of both production and 
trade. 

The absurdities of the currency 
situation make themselves constantly 
evident to the visitor here. In a single 
day’s travel he may have to deal with 
two or three kinds of money, and pass 
two or three customs inspections. His 
annoyances are simple in comparison 
to the complications which currency 
differences, tariffs, quotas and red 
tape erect as shifting barriers to trade 
across national borders. 


* * 


In the U.S. we have the advan- 
tage of being able to do business 
freely among 150 million people, coast 
to coast. Western Europe, if currency 
and customs barriers could be de- 
stroyed, could have all its 200 mil- 





Barriers. Their removal would help. 


lions as prospective customers for its 
own output. 

Are the difficulties of building a 
United States of Europe so great as 
to be actually insuperable? A few 
historic facts indicate that they may 
be more apparent than real. 

In 1830 the Flemish, Walloons 
and some French managed to unite 
into a nation, Belgium, which has 
since prospered. Around 1870 a num- 
ber of rival Italian city kingdoms were 
welded into one Italian nation. With 
people of three languages within its 
borders, Switzerland has long survived 
and grown rich. 


% 


The United States has proven 
that people with diverse languages 
and customs can function under one 
flag. Mutual interest, when clearly 
evident, makes a powerful cement. 


Europe will find innumerable 
reasons why the proposed Western 
Union can not be established. Govern- 
ments will magnify the difficulties. 
Politicians will fear it may diminish 
their own little spheres of importance. 
Most of the people will probably not 
care enough to create favorable pres- 
sure upon the politicians. 

But if the people of Western 
Europe ever expect to be prosperous 
and strong on their own account, they 
must face the necessity of a Union. 
The little first step taken by Belgium, 
Netherlands and Luxembourg with the 
“Benelux” union offers hope. Prelimi- 
nary conferences have been a start. 

Neither American dollars nor 
American force can cause Europe to 
unite. But American encouragement 
to the leaders who want the Western 
Union could exert a mighty influence. 
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Grab Bag 


Definition of free enterprise, offered 
by Sen. Eugene D. Millikin (R.-Col.) : 

“We are all devoted to free enter- 
prise, but the term has come to mean to 
be enterprising to get everything one can 
for free from the Government.” 


Pretty D. Simple 


Public speakers may stumble and 
experts mumble on the first name of 
India’s Prime Minister Pandit (Wise 
Man) Jawaharlal Nehru. Not so the Vice 
President of the United States. 

Last week Nehru spoke to the Sen- 
ate. Barkley made a graceful introduc- 
tory statement. As the moment of presen- 
tation neared, members of the Senate 
leaned forward to hear what the Veep 
would do with “Jawaharlal.” They 
needn’t have been worried. 

“It gives me great pleasure, there- 
fore,” said Barkley firmly, “to present 
the Hon. Pandit J. Nehru, Prime Minister 
of India.” 


Tintinnabulary Solon 


When Henry Fountain Ashurst, one 
of Arizona’s first Senators, was uncere- 
moniously retired by his constituents in 
1940, after five terms of service, the Sen- 
ate knew it had lost a master of the pur- 
ple passage and a purveyor of high-flown 
phrases hard to replace. 

Once, for example, in a sharp ex- 
change with the late Sen. Reed Smoot of 
Utah, Ashurst eschewed the simple word 
“evasion” to wrap his thought in the roll- 
ing, mellifluous phrase, “insinuation, in- 
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Alben W. Barkley. Nomenclature held 
no terrors. (SEE: Pretty D. Simple) 
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nuendo, circumlocution and periphrasis.” 

Lately, however, a challenger has 
risen to claim Ashurst’s vacated mantle— 
West Virginia’s Matthew M. Neely. 

Peregrinationary. Neely, possessor 
of the Senate’s only bright green suit 
which justifies description as “raiment,” 
has a political record reminiscent of a 
cricket on a hot stove. Like a man on a fly- 
ing trapeze, he moved from the mayorship 
of Fairmont to clerk of the West Virginia 
House of Delegates, to the House of 
Representatives, to the Senate, to the Gov- 
ernorship, to the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Senate. 

As the Senate was hurrying last week 
to call the session quits, Neely took the 
floor to (1) welcome adjournment and 
(2) invite any fellow Senator seeking a 
restful vacation to visit West Virginia. He 
said it in three columns. 

“As the hart panted after the water 
brooks in the days of the Psalmist,” he 
told his colleagues, “so after the severest 
Washington summer in the memory of 
the living and after more than 40 of 
the most contentious, trying law-making 
weeks that ever vexed the capital of the 
Nation, a multitude of weary legislators 
pant for the final adjournment of the first 
session of the 8lst Congress.” 

Now with adjournment in prospect, 
he said, Senators seeking “refuge, relax- 
ation and rehabilitation ‘far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife,’ ” should 
visit West Virginia with its “manifold 
attractions of Mother Nature at her 
best, and .. . delights of hospitality .. . 
as lavish as the sunshine and as constant 
as the Northern Star.” 

Baedeker. Among “famous, fair and 
happy” West Virginia’s attractions, he 
noted, were the world’s largest axe and 
shovel factories, to say nothing of apples 
as famous as the golden apples of Hes- 
perides. “Preston County,” he continued, 
“is the buckwheat capital of the globe, 
and every well-informed epicure on earth, 
when addressing himself either in thought 
or action to the pleasure of the matchless 
delicacy known as buckwheat cakes and 
maple syrup, faces Preston County, W. 
Va., as unfailingly as the Mohammedan 
faces Mecca when he prays.” 


Ivory Tower 


An old hand was showing a newly- 
hired woman her duties as a ladies’ wash- 
room attendant in the Library of Con- 
gress last week. After spending most of 
the day with her, the old-timer asked the 
newcomer how she thought she would like 
the work. “I love it,” she replied timidly. 
“I like the atmosphere of the books.” 


The Graft is Petty 


Disturbed by widely publicized 
claims that members of Congress receive, 
in addition to their salaries, “many ma- 
terial benefits” that aren’t on the record, 
freshman Rep. Charles R. Howell (D- 
N.J.) last week made a clean breast of 
it to his Fourth District constituents. 

“During my first nine months,” How- 
ell wrote the home folks, “I have received 





Pathfinder 
New Jersey’s Howell. Up to his big toe 
in Colorado shale oil. (SEE: Petty) 


the following: One peck of .. . pecans, 
courtesy of a Member from Louisiana. 

“One quart of very fine blackberries, 
from a Congressman from Oklahoma. 
(The value of these was offset by a per- 
manent stain on my suit incurred in tak- 
ing them home.) 

“One 3-o0z. bottle of shale oil—from 
Colorado. (Any takers? ) 

“One pint bottle of tonic from the 
president of the Louisiana senate. (Also 
president of the tonic company.) 

“Four packages of chewing gum— 
from a Pennsylvania Congressman and 
the gum company, jointly. 

“One bushel of delicious apples from 
a Hightstown constituent. ... 

“Several free servings of cheese, fish, 
drinking water, etc., in the House restau- 
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rant, on occasions of members promoting 
products of their districts. 

“No freezers—no cash—no free 
rent.” 


Natural Gas, D. C. 


Why natural gas should be regulated 
by the Federal Government, while coal 
and copper should not be, was explained 
last week to Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D.) of 
Oklahoma, which produces gas, by Sen. 
James E. Murray (D.) of Montana, 
which produces coal and copper: 

Mr. Kerr: I did not know we had a 
water bill under consideration. I thought 
the bill related to the producer of a 
natural commodity or natural resource 
which belongs to the man who finds it. 

Mr. Murray: But gas is not pro- 
duced; it is just taken out of the ground. 

Mr. Kerr: What is done in the case 
of copper or coal? 

Mr. Murray: Of course, it is taken 
out of the ground. But gas is not pro- 
duced; it is... in the ground. 

Mr. Kerr: And the Senator from 
Montana does not think it belongs to the 
man who finds it and takes it out of the 
ground; is that correct? 

Mr. Murray: It belongs to him as 
long as he keeps it in the ground... . 

Mr. Kerr: Does he not have the right 
to sell what he owns for what he can get 
for it? 

Mr. Murray: I would not say that is 
always true. 

Mr. Kerr: Is not that what the coal 
producer sells coal for? 

Mr. Murray: He sells it for what he 
can get for it. 

Mr. Kerr: Is not that what the cop- 
per producer sells his copper for? 

Mr. Murray: Yes. 

Mr. Kerr: Is not gas in the same sit- 
uation? 

Mr. Murray: Yes, under some cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Kerr: Then why should some- 
one in Washington tell the producer of 
gas that he must sell his product under 
a regulated market, whereas the Wash- 
ington authorities do not say that to any 
other producer of any other commodity 
under the American flag? 

Mr. Murray: Because it is in a dif- 
ferent category. 

Mr. Kerr: Will the Senator explain 
the difference in the category? 

Mr. Murray: I have tried to explain 
it several times, but I do not think I 
can make it any plainer... . 

Mr. Kerr: I agree with the Senator 
that it cannot be made any plainer. 





Outsmarted 


When the Veterans Administration 
issued its posttard applications for G.L. 
insurance dividends, V.A. boasted the 
form was simple and foolproof. 

Last week, V.A. wasn’t so Sure. Al- 
though veterans needed only to answer 
nine simple questions, fold the form, 
affix a one-cent stamp and mail, there 
was still a loophole for error: 175,000 
forgot to sign their names. 
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People 


and Places 





Animal Lore. Richard Feeney (be- 
low), 5-year-old son of White House aide 
Joseph Feeney, was appointed “official 
White House squirrel feeder” by Presi- 
dent Truman when the youngster com- 
plained on a White House visit that the 
squirrels looked underfed. . . . National 
Cat Week, sponsored by the American 
Feline Society, Inc., begins Sunday, Nov. 
6. ... The doctor had a word of advice 
for E. R. Burchiel, Palm Springs, Cal., 
when called to treat a scratch from stray 
“kittens.” The advice: “Get rid of them— 
they’re wildcats!” 


Jobs and Labor. Socialist Norman 
Thomas announced formation of a new 
corporation to publish the party publica- 


. . - Joe DiMaggio, New York Yankees 
slugger, turned over $2,738.69 in cash 
gifts received on Joe DiMaggio Day at 
Yankee Stadium to the Damon Runyon 
Cancer Fund and the New York Heart 
Fund. . . . Doris Duke, the “world’s rich- 
est girl,” said she didn’t intend to remarry 
her recently divorced husband, Dominican 
Diplomat Porfirio Rubirosa. 


Wedding Bells. Winston Church- 
ill’s actress-daughter Sarah and British 
society photographer Anthony Beau- 
champ were married in Sea Island, Ga. 
... Movie actress Anne Shirley was mar- 
ried to her third husband, movie writer 
Charles Lederer. ... When Mr. and Mrs, 
John Berridge, both 93, observed their 
74th wedding anniversary in Rothwell, 
England, Mrs. Berridge offered this advice 
for long marriage: “Always believe your 
husband knows best about everything.” 


Filthy Lucre. Followers of Father 
Divine lugged suitcases containing $500,- 
000 in cash into the Federal Trust Co., 





White House official. Richard Feeney receives an uncriticized appointment. 


tion, The Socialist Call. .. . Author Rus- 
sell Janney, released from nine months 
jury duty in the New York Communist 
trial, immediately received a summons— 
for jury duty. . . . Workers at the Galat 
Packing Co., Akron, Ohio, won a new 
contract with birthdays off, with pay... . 
Nearly 200 drivers for the Peoples Cab 
Co., Pittsburgh, drove a week without pay 
to keep the company from going out of 
business. 


Front Page Names. James F. 
Byrnes said he was “considering” run- 
ning for Governor of South Carolina on a 
States Rights platform. .. . Judge Harold 
R. Medina, who presided over the New 
York Communist trial, was given the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars citizenship award. 
... The Dalai Lama, 15-year-old spiritual 
head and ruler of Tibet, gave a collection 
of rare sacred books to Yale University. 


Newark, N.J., to buy a treasurer’s check 
for purchase of a Newark hotel. . 
When a mail sack consigned to the Val- 
ley National bank, Litchfield Park, Ariz., 
bounced under a speeding train, $40,000 
in greenbacks was scattered over the 
countryside. . . . Mrs. Ernest Somlo, 
Cleveland, won a $5,000 award for in- 
juries received when a slot machine fell 
on her as she leaned over to pick up a 
scattered jackpot. 


Life and Death. World famous 
philosopher John Dewey observed his 
90th birthday. ... Author and radio com- 
mentator Lowell Thomas, injured in a 
fall from a horse in an isolated mountain 
pass in Tibet, arrived home on crutches. 
..- Died: Fritz Leiber, noted Shakespear- 
ean actor, 67, in Los Angeles. . . . Jerome 
C. Grant, 36, great-grandson of Ulysses 
S. Grant, in Salem Center, N.Y. 
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The World 


“Black Monday” 


50 million Britons gulp another 
dose of austerity medicine as 
Attlee slashes expenses 


Britain’s 50 million will not soon for- 
get this “Black Monday.” Even the weath- 
erman outdid himself. He provided’ au- 
tumn’s nastiest weather—a night of 
drenching rain, whipped up by coastal 
gales, that left London cold, damp and 
utterly miserable. 

It was a fitting setting for the dreary 
news that Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
announced in the House of Commons 
after tea, late Monday afternoon. 

The Prime Minister was dressed to 
suit the somber occasion. He wore a dark 
suit, a white stiff collar, a black Hom- 
burg. The only bright thing about his ap- 
pearance was the gold watch chain he 
wore across his thin chest. Standing be- 
fore the packed galleries, he read the 
grim announcement of new economies 
and “most distasteful” austerity measures 
for a nation which has been forced to 
keep belts tight and pinch pennies for 
10 years. 

Attlee announced slashes in govern- 
ment spending and austerity measures 
designed to save dollar-poor Britain 
$784 million a year. Percentage-wise, the 
new program represents a 7.4% cut in 
Britain’s $10.5 billion budget. 

Individually the measures were com- 
paratively small. But in the aggregate, 
and added to the record of a decade of 
forced economy, they stacked up in the 
eyes of austerity-weary Britishers as an- 
other heavy bale of straw for a pitifully 
overburdened camel. 

Down the Line. In the months 
ahead few Britons will escape the im- 
pact of the new measures. The govern- 
ment figured.to save $14 million by hik- 
ing the cost of pupils’ noonday meals a 
penny (1%¢) and by curtailing school 
bus service. 

The National Health Service used to 
issue free prescriptions. Now it will charge 
not more than one shilling (14¢) each. 
The government expects this to yield a 
saving of nearly $39 million a year. 

That means that Minister of Health 
Aneurin Bevan’s department—known to 
cynics as “two aspirin bottles in every 
medicine chest”—gopt off easily. His bu- 
reau costs the government $1.1 billion a 
year. Opponents of socialism and advo- 
cates of economy had clamored for a dras- 
tic slash in the health program, but 
Bevan accepted the challenge and fought 
them off. 

Fish & Eggs. Minister of Food John 
Strachey also came through virtually 
unscathed. He employs 38,000, including 
a Christmas pudding controller, and 
spends nearly $4 billion a year. Attlee 
cut his budget a paltry $4.76 million a 
year. Up went the price of dried and 
frozen eggs. Off went controls on fish. 
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Other savings: Cutbacks in the build- 
ing of hospitals, schools, roads, to save 
$392 million. A $16.8 million saving in 
potato subsidies. 

Britain also will cut dollar imports 
by $400 million in the first half of 1950. 
The $2.2 billion defense budget was 
slashed only $84 million. 

The new austerity program came as 
no surprise. It was a logical, necessary 
and widely-heralded sequel to the de- 





International 


Attlee. “If all did as well as the best.” 
(SEE: “Black Monday”) 


valuation of the pound from $4.03 to 
$2.80. Last week, Lord President of the 
Council Herbert Morrison had predicted 
“cuts that will hurt.” Said he: 

“We in Britain are producing more 
and more wealth, but our trouble is that 
we keep on behaving as though we have 
more to distribute than is actually the 
er 

“We are like a man whose income 
rises a little each year, but who always 
is spending this year at a rate which he 
will not be earning until next year or 
the year after.” 

Hecklers. As was to be expected, 
the opposition, mindful that a new gen- 
eral election will be called in the next 
few months, quickly made an issue of 
the new Attlee program. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s London Evening Standard got 
its reaction in the “Black Monday’s” 
last editions. The Standard said Britain 
had expected “a roaring lion to devour 
extravagances,” but “in place of the lion 
there came a gnat.” 


And Winston Churchill, leader of the 
Conservatives, who is counting the days 
until his party comes to grips with the 
Laborites at the polls, quickly made po- 
litical capital of Attlee’s latest misfor- 
tune. In two radio addresses from his 
country home, he tore into the new pro- 
gram and he rallied his forces to bedevil 
the Laborites in a two-day debate on the 
new austerity measures in the House of 
Commons. 

Attlee, having fashioned a new bed 
of thorns, painfully stretched out upon 
it. He fought the opposition in the House 
of Commons and in a radio address to the 
nation he called for greater production 
even if it demands increased working 
hours. Said he: “The national effort is 
unequal. If all did as well as the best, or 
even as the good, we should be well on 
the way of getting through our diffi- 
culties... .” 


El Caudillo Wants In 


Generalissimo Francisco Franco ar- 
rived at Lisbon last week for the first 
official visit to Portugal by a Spanish 
chief of state in 40 years. Franco is re- 
paying a visit Portugal’s President An- 
tonio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona made to 
Madrid in 1929. 

Portugal, which has a 10-year friend- 
ship pact with Spain, would like to have 
Franco’s state join the North Atlantic 
Alliance. So would Franco. And so also 
would several American Congressmen 
who have visited Spain recetitly. 

One of them, Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
(D.-La.), said in London last week that 
economically Spain was “a better risk” 
than Britain. 


Bust on a Hilltop 


Up in the Soviet clouds, 12,000 feet 
above the Kirghiz steppe in southern 
USSR, a newly-named mountain was be- 
ing crowned. A hardy audience had 
climbed all the way to the top for the 
ceremony. While it shivered in the mist, a 
string was pulled, down came a veil from 
a stone bust of a well-known, if not-so- 
well-liked American: Negro baritone 
Paul Robeson. 


A Seat for Tito 


Just before lunch, one day last week, 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, rose to announce the result of 
the second ballot in the contest between 
Stalin’s Czechoslovakia and Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia for a seat on the Security Council. 

Speaking slowly and with frequent 
pauses, Romulo remarked that since 59 
votes had been cast, 39 (a two-thirds ma- 
jority) were needed for victory. Then he 
announced the tally: “Yugoslavia 39, 
Czechoslovakia 19.” (One nation ab- 
stained. ) 

Before the applause subsided, Sta- 
lin’s Andrei Vishinsky, flushed with an- 
ger, climbed out of his seat on the aisle, 
two rows in front of the Yugoslav delega- 
tion. Up the aisle to the rostrum he went. 
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Acme 


To the Security Council. Winners: (left to right) Ecuador’s Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte, India’s Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, 
Yugoslavia’s Edward Kardelj; and the big loser: Stalin’s Andrei Vishinsky. (SEE: A Seat for Tito) 


“Yugoslavia,” he shouted, “is being 
dragged into the Security Council . . . as 
a result of a behind-the-scenes plot among 
Yugoslavia, the United States of America 
and a number of other delegations.” 

Romulo pounded his gavel and de- 
clared Vishinsky out of order, but the 
Russian wouldn’t be stopped. “The So- 
viet Union delegation,” he said, “de- 
clares with full determination that Yugo- 
slavia shall not, can not, be considered 
as a representative of the eastern Euro- 
pean countries.” 

Words, Not War. But finally Vish- 
insky returned to his seat and the As- 
sembly proceeded with its business. Re- 
porters sought him out at luncheon re- 
cess, but Vishinsky declined to comment. 
“I exhausted myself in the Assembly,” he 
said. But new instructions from Moscow 
will give him a second wind and he is a 
cinch to come roaring back to the fight. 

Russia, no good loser, can’t afford 
to take, without hitting back, the smash- 
ing defeat it suffered in the first real 
Stalin vs. Tito test in the U.N. The 
Assembly’s choice of Yugoslavia over 
Czechoslovakia hurt. But the injury was 
not vital, because Russia can still use 
the veto to get out of a tight spot. 

Invitation to Secede. The crushing 
blow was that the U.N. chose Tito over 
Stalin. Thus the Assembly served notice 
to restless Communists the world over 
that any who dare to defy Moscow can 
expect sympathetic treatment in the U.N. 

Vishinsky started his losing fight 
against Yugoslavia on Sept. 21, the day 
after the Assembly convened. The night 
before, at a reception given by Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, Yugoslavia dis- 
closed that it was a candidate. for the 
elective two-year Security Council seat 
which the Ukraine vacates Jan. 1. The 
Russians accepted the challenge. They 
issued frequent statements and scattered 
dire warnings. They wined and dined 
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U.N. delegates at their country home on 
Long Island. And Vishinsky wound up 
the campaign with a press conference at 
Lake Success two days before election. 

It was his first U.N. news conference 
since 1947 and his first since he became 
Foreign Minister in March. In a 2,000- 
word statement, and with appropriate 
questions and answers, he stressed the 
so-called “gentlemen’s agreement,” by 
which blocs of nations (for instance, 
Eastern Europe, the British Common- 
wealth, Latin America) are permitted to 
pick candidates for U.N. posts.* 

Broken Blocs. In a quieter way, 
the Yugoslavs also campaigned, and 
adroitly. They argued that they met all 
the requirements for representing East- 
ern Europe except Moscow’s blessing. 
They also emphasized that a vote for 
Czechoslovakia might lead to war, since 
a Kremlin victory might prompt Russia 
to take bolder action against Tito. The 
debate crossed Cold War boundary lines. 
The United States supported Yugoslavia; 
Britain backed Czechoslovakia. 

On election day, Ecuador and India 
were elected to replace Argentina and 
Canada on the Security Council on the 
first ballot. Yugoslavia got 37 votes, 2 
shy of a majority; Czechoslovakia got 
20, Afghanistan 1, the Philippines 1. 
Then came the second ballot and defeat 
for Vishinsky. 

The question now is how will Russia 
retaliate? At his pre-election press con- 
ference, Vishinsky was asked what Rus- 
sia would do if Yugoslavia won. “The 
honorable correspondent must know,” 
Vishinsky replied, “that the Soviet Union 
never says in advance what it is going 
to do. I see no reason to violate this 
adequate strategic rule now.” 

*Even those who were unfamiliar with the 
Russian language got the knack of spotting Vish- 
insky’s repeated references to “‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.”” Since there is no Russian word for ‘“‘gen- 


tlemen,” it came out like this: ‘“‘Gentlemenskoye 
Soglashenive.” 


Next Try: China. Some observers 
felt that Russia soon would demand that 
the Security Council unseat the delega- 
tion of Nationalist China and recognize 
the representatives of Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communist China. That would embarrass 
the U.S. and Britain, which differ on the 
question of recognizing Mao. If Mao’s 
delegation were seated, it would cut the 
Big Five’s margin over Russia on the 
Security Council from 4-1 to 3-2. 

When a newsman asked Vishinsky 
what Russia proposed to do about China, 
he replied: “Why do you believe that the 
Soviet Union must necessarily hurry with 
every good action? Isn’t it better to wait 
awhile and watch developments? .. . I 
think that the situation regarding China 


is pretty good. Everything will come in 
time.” 


Home to Roost 


Two days after Yugoslavia won a 
seat on the Security Council (see above), 
Russia lost another skirmish in the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

Overriding vigorous Soviet opposi- 
tion, the Assembly voted to send the 
question of World War II peace treaty 
violations by Hungary, Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania to the U.N.’s Court of Interna- 
tional Justice for study. Among the issues 
are the imprisonment of Bulgarian Prot- 
estant pastors and Hungary’s Josef Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty. The vote on the ques- 
tion was 47 to 5, those against being mem- 
bers of the Soviet bloc. Seven nations, 
including Yugoslavia, abstained. 

Other U.N. developments: 

e @ The Balkans conciliation com- 
mittee finished a 20-day effort to end the 
Greek civil war. It reported “with re- 
gret” that it found no basis for concilia- 
tion and referred the dispute back to the 
political committee. 

e@ @ Vetoes Nos. 40 and 41 were used 
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by Russia to block a census of world 
armaments and to stifle a proposal to in- 
corporate a count of atomic weapons in 
the U.N.’s atomic control plan. 

e @ The General Assembly installed 
Russia’s Konstantin E. Zinchenko, 40, as 
assistant secretary general in charge of 
political and security affairs. 


The Pieck-Pushkin Putsch 


At 73, Wilhelm Pieck, President of 
the Kremlin-spawned German Democratic 
Republic, is a portly, jovial elder states- 
man with a shock of snow-white “hair. 
Years ago, in the troubled times between 
the end of World War I and the coming 
of Adolf Hitler, Pieck was a revolution- 
ary firebrand, an influential figure in Ber- 
lin. 

No. 2 man in the KPD (Communist 
party), he served eight years in the Prus- 
sian State Assembly and followed up 
with five years in the Reichstag. When 
he couldn’t out-talk a political opponent 
he often barged into him, fists flying. 
Sometimes he took a beating (once from 
Prince August Wilhelm, the former Kai- 
ser’s Nazi son) but he usually came back 
for more. A pre-Hitler statesman said of 
Pieck: “In Berlin, he is king.” 

To all outward purposes Pieck last 
week was still king, in East Berlin at 
least. Long before he got the call to head 
up the new Soviet-sponsored state, he 
had built up a Pieck dynasty of faithful 
followers. His son, Arthur, is chief of 
personnel of the East German Economic 
Commission and a member of the East 
Berlin City Council. His daughter, Lore, 
is the wife of Gen. Richard Staimer, one 
of the top commanders of the East Ger- 
man militia. 

Revival. Two weeks ago, after he 
had been inaugurated, 300,000 Berliners 
turned out to cheer Pieck at a mammoth 
torchlight parade along Unter den Lin- 
den. They sang the songs of Hitler’s day. 
Some of Gen. Staimer’s men broke into 
a goose step, a maneuver which was 
banned when the Big Four made a pre- 
tense of running Berlin. 

It was a big night for Pieck. But the 
best was yet to come. From Moscow, 
where Pieck hid out from the rise to the 
fall of Hitler, came a warm letter from 
an old friend, J. Stalin. It said: 

“Please allow me to congratulate you 
and, in your person, the German people, 
on the foundation of the new German 
Democratic Republic. . .. The experience 
of the last war has shown that the Ger- 
man and Soviet people made the largest 
sacrifice. .. . Long live and prosper the 
unified, independent, democratic, peace- 
loving Germany.” 

To serve Pieck and the new govern- 
ment as an adviser and as contact man 
with the Kremlin, Stalin sent one of his 
ablest agents, Georgi M. Pushkin, 43, 
former Soviet ambassador to Hungary. 

Dynamic. A man of no known scru- 
ples, Pushkin spent four busy postwar 
years in Budapest. In 1947 he helped 
sack Hungary’s largest party, the Small 
Landholders, and deliver the government 
to the Communists. He successfully 
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Pieck. Congratulations from a young 
Communist. (SEE: Putsch) 


fought the Catholic Church in a country 
where 68.2% of the population is Catho- 
lic. He helped bring Cardinal Mindszenty 
to trial. He trapped former Foreign Min- 
ister Laszlo Rajk in an alleged plot to 
overthrow the government. (Rajk was 
tried and convicted last month, executed 
on Oct. 15.) 

The major objective of the partner- 
ship of Stalinists Pieck & Pushkin is to 
deliver all of Germany to the Kremlin 
in a Communist package. Logical first 
target will be West Berlin, which is an 
orphan of the Cold War, since it is not 
a part of either the West or East German 
states. With the end of the allied airlift, 
the 2.5 million people of West Berlin 

- 


have lost their biggest morale booster. 
And economically West Berlin is in a 
bad way. Its industries have lost cus- 
tomers to firms in Western Germany. 
Plant shut-downs have left roughly one 
of every four workers idle. For lack of 
buying power, goods are piling up in 
the stores. 

The Allied High Commission, rec- 
ognizing that West Berlin is becoming 
more and more of a liability in the fight 
to win a free and independent Germany, 
last week took action to bolster it as first 
“line of defense” in Germany. The com- 
mission agreed to set aside $43 million in 
Marshall Plan funds to aid small busi- 
ness and to build houses in West Berlin. 


HRH, Marriage Counselor 


Princess Elizabeth often speaks in 
public, and, in the tradition of the royal 
family, usually avoids controversial sub- 
jects, confining herself to polite, inspira- 
tional talks, calculated to offend no one. 
But last week the 23-year-old princess 
assailed Britons with a sharp tongue 
for their slackening morals and climbing 
divorce rate. 

Latest statistics show almost one 
divorce for every eight marriages in 
England and Wales. In 1913, the ratio 
was only one in 500 marriages; in 1939, 
one in 50. (In the U.S. it’s nearly one in 
four.) 

The princess, who has been blessed 
with a happy marriage, spoke at a rally 
of the Mothers’ Union, an organization 
with 2,000 branches, devoted to the 
welfare of the home. Said Her Royal 
Highness: 

“We live in an age of growing self- 
indulgence, of hardening materialism and 
of falling moral standards. I would go 
so far as to say that some of the very 
principles on which the family—and, 
therefore, the health of the nation—is 
founded are in danger. 





Princess at rally. Elizabeth greets a Nigerian mother. (SEE: HRH, Marriage .. .) 
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“When we see around us the havoc 
which has been wrought, above all among 
the children, by the breakup of homes, 
we can have no doubt that divorce and 
separation are responsible for some of the 
darkest evils in our society today. 

Binding Ties. “I do not think you 
can perform any finer service than to help 
maintain the Christian doctrine that the 
relationship of husband and wife is a 
permanent one, not to be lightly broken 
because of difficulties or quarrels. . 

“T believe there is a great fear in 
our generation of being labeled priggish. 
In consequence, people’ are sometimes 
afraid to show disapproval of what they 
know to be wrong. And thus they end by 
seeming to condone what in their hearts 
they dislike. I am sure it is just as wrong 
to err on that side as it is to be intolerant 
and over-critical.” 

The young mother of Prince Charles, 
who will be a year old on Nov. 14, got a 
good press, at home and abroad. But a 
committee of lawyers and sociologists, 
who are campaigning to ease Britain’s 
strict divorce laws, “observed with re- 
gret” the princess’s statement. Said its 
chairman: “Divorce only recognizes in 
law an existing state of facts that the 
marriage failed. The harm to children is 
greater in a home where both parents 
are at loggerheads.” 


Gloomy Sanctuary 


From a small French Mediterranean 
town, PATHFINDER correspondent Blake 
Ehrlich last week sent this story on an un- 
usual Italian patriot. 

Ernesto Savarese is not much like 
other Italians one meets along the placid 
Mediterranean. He works hard, but he 
doesn’t sing at his work. One never sees 
him with the other stonecutters and ma- 
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In Again, out Again Ilse 


All her glamor gone for good, red- 
haired Ilse Koch, fat and frowzy witch of 
Buchenwald, was given a life sentence in 
Landsberg prison in 1947 (photo at left). 

One charge was that she fashioned 
lampshades from the tattooed skin of slain 
inmates of the notorious concentration 
camp which her husband bossed. A mili- 
tary board reviewed her case, decided the 
evidence was based on hearsay. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, then military governor, 
reduced her sentence to four years. 

Switch. Her time was up last week, 
but for Frau Koch it meant only a change 
of jails. German authorities took her into 
custody, transferred her to a prison in the 
Bavarian village of Aichach. They plan 
to try her for 29 Buchenwald murders. 

Now 42, she looked fatter and frow- 
zier as she left Landsberg, but she was 
better dressed (photo at right). She 
cursed out reporters who tried to question 
her. 

But, after she had climbed into a 
police van, she called back: “Just wait 
until you read my memoirs.” 


sons, exchanging jokes and drinks and 
playing Belotte in the dingy Cafe Central, 
or bowling with heavy wooden balls on 
Sunday. 

Ernesto is an illegal immigrant, one 
of an estimated 100,000 who have sneaked 
across the border to France from Italy 
since the end of the war. 

He fled from his own country be- 
cause he wanted a job, bread for his belly 
and a few lira for his family. And he 
could not find them in overcrowded Italy. 

Ernesto was no fool, unlike some of 
the others, who tried to cross the Alps by 
paths passable only to experienced moun- 
taineers. Some walked 30 miles, only to 
arrive exhausted and frostbitten in the 
French valleys, where they were carried 
to hospitals, had hands or feet ampu- 
tated and then were deported. Some fell 
into crevices of glaciers; others were lost 
in the snows of the Little St. Bernard 
Pass, where the big dogs no longer patrol 
to search for wanderers in the cold. 

Icy Trap. Some were abandoned or 
murdered by their “guides.” For $18 a 
person—with reductions for groups over 
25—the guides will lead pathetic bands, 
often including pregnant women in high- 
heeled shoes and hunger-weakened men 
lugging cardboard suitcases, to a peak, 
and tell them that France is “straight 
ahead.” Such parties, if they survive, 
usually circle stumbling back into Italy, 
or fall into the arms of border patrols. 
Ernesto wanted none of that. He was 
hungry and dirty, but he wanted to live. 

He went to Genoa, managed to pick 
up a little work at the docks. He made 
friends with boatmen who once did a 
brisk business with Jews wanting to reach 
Palestine illegally. He suggested some 
sailor might be interested in a few lira for 
a short passage to the French coast. 

“Go to Ventimiglia,” he was told, 





“right on the French border. It’s easier 
from there, less risky. We can’t take the 
chance. They’re getting strict these days.” 

And so they are. The Italian govern- 
ment has made trafficking in illegal im- 
migrants punishable by jail sentences of 
five to eight years. Strict enforcement, 
aimed at trying to save citizens from 
slavery at the hands of unscrupulous em- 
ployers or from death or permanent in- 
jury on hazardous escape routes, has cut 
down illegal immigration by nine-tenths 
in the past year. The incorrigible tenth, 
men like Ernesto, remains. 

Ernesto hitch-hiked to Ventimiglia, 
fasting on the 24-hour journey in order 
to save his money. He had figured out a 
scheme. With his papers in order, he 
asked for a one-day permission to visit 
his brother in Menton, just over the way, 
and passed legally through the red-and- 
white striped barrier. Once over, he just 
kept walking. 

In Hiding. He now has a job in 
the sunshine of the Céte d’Azur, but he is 
not happy. He trims stones for a mason 
who left Italy 20 years ago. Ernesto 
knows his $12 weekly wage is less than 
the other men get, and that the $5-a- 
month dark cubbyhole where he sleeps 
is not fit for human habitation. Still he 
stays, sells his francs on the Black 
Market for about half their value and 
sends back to his mother in Italy about 
$6 a week. 

He dare not fraternize with the other 
Italians, not knowing who is legally in 
the country and who is not. He cannot 
tell who is listening, who is watching. He 
has not yet made up his mind what to do 
if he is caught. 

The French offer a choice: A five- 
year term with the Foreign Legion to 
fight in Indo-China, or deportation back 
to Italy—back to no job, back to crowd- 
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ing into one room with the rest of the 
family, back to hunger and a sense of 
no freedom. 

“In a way,” says Ernesto bitterly, “I 
am a patriot to run away. Everybody 
knows there is only one thing wrong with 
Italy—there are too many Italians.” 


Canasta Crack-Down 


The Mexican government last week 
cracked down on Canasta. To prevent 
widespread gambling, it banned large 
Canasta parties in private homes. 


The Tokyo Silk Sox 


A baseball team made up of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s economic experts 
slugged it out last week in Tokyo with 
a team of top officials of the Japanese 
Ministry of International Trade. 

Advertised as the “Bureaucrats” 
World Series,” it was the first major 
US.-vs.-Japan sports event since Mac- 
Arthur eased occupation laws, allowing 
Americans to mingle with the Japanese. 

The Japanese fielded the better 
team, togged out in new uniforms. The 
Americans wore sweat shirts and slacks. 
The polite Japanese announcer repeatedly 
urged Japanese spectators to applaud 
good plays by the Americans. Because 
the players were worn out, the game 


was called after seven innings. Score: 
Japan 12, U.S. 11. 


Vetoed 


Japan has given women the right to 
vote and to run for office, but not to 
choose their own husbands. 

This is especially tough on a 31- 
year-old congresswoman, Tenkoko Mat- 
sutani, member of the leftist Labor- 
Farmer party. Choku Sonada, 37 and 
divorced, has proposed to her, but father 
Matsutani won’t give his blessing. Says 
he: “Love will end my daughter’s polit- 
ical life. If she marries, our family will 
commit hara-kiri.” 





Acme 
Tenkoko Matsutani. Father threatened 
hara-kiri. (SEE: Vetoed) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


A Vaeation from Government 


Paris: A general election will be 
necessary really to resolve the French 
political crisis which has dragged on 
since the resignation of Premier 
Queuille, on Oct. 6. 

But French politics are now so 
fluid, and the temper of the electorate 
so uncertain, that no party wants to 
risk an election. Hence, all have been 
endeavoring to postpone the appeal to 
the people as long as possible, even 
though the price of delay is the ab- 
sence of a responsible administration. 


At the last French election, on 
Nov. 10, 1946, the Communist party 
won the largest number of seats in 
the National Assembly, though the 
Red representation still fell far short 
of a majority of the entire house. In 
spite of being the strongest single 
party, the French Communists have 
been excluded from every administra- 
tion for over two years now. Successive 
governments have been built around 
the Center and Socialist parties, leav- 
ing out both the Communists and the 
de Gaullists. 

As a result, there has been an 
unhealthy working agreement, be- 
tween the extreme Left and the ex- 
treme Right. This unnatural alliance 
is now strong enough to doom almost 
any government that can be formed. 
But while Communists and de 
Gaullists work together in opposition, 
they will not join forces to support 
any possible prime minister. 


The French Communists fear 
an election because they know it would 
materially reduce their strength in the 
National Assembly. Throughout all 
Western Europe the political tide is 
running against communism now. 
France is certainly no exception to the 
trend. 

And the de Gaullists also fear the 
verdict of the people. Their party was 
not organized until after the last gen- 
eral election, and for a time it seemed 
to have widespread popular support. 
However, the French are becoming in- 
creasingly hostile to dictatorial leader- 
ship from either Right or Left. An 
election in the near future is unlikely 
to return more than 50 deputies out- 
spokenly favorable to Gen. de Gaulle. 


* * % 


The Center parties are equally 
loath to invoke the ballot box. A 
growing cleavage between Marxist 
and moderate Socialists could greatly 
endanger that party in the heat of an 
election. Neither the Radical nor the 
MRP party organization is very 





Wide World 
Leaderless. Frenchmen saw progress. 


strong, and each of these is afraid that 
the other might gain if the voters go 
to the polls. 

The net result is that no French 
political party has been demanding 
that the protracted crisis be ter- 
minated by the election of a new 
National Assembly, although all know 
that it is impossible to form a stable 
administration on the basis of the 
present representation. 

This situation, as it drags along, 
is having a psychological result of 
universal interest and importance. The 
average Frenchman has always been 
cynical about politicians. Now he is 
saying openly that France could do 
very well without any prime minister 
at all. 


+ % * 


The multiplicity of parties in 
France explains the continuation of 
political crisis there. The French 
could learn from us that government 
is much more stable under the two- 
party system, with one of the two par- 
ties having clear-cut responsibility for 
directing policy, the other having 
equal responsibility to oppose. 

On the other hand, we might 
profitably learn from present French 
experience that the less people are 
governed from their national capital, 
the more they tend to govern them- 
selves, to the gain of everybody except 
those who make their living out of 
politics. 

During France’s weeks without a 
national administration, many French- 
men kept quipping that France was 
making economic progress precisely 
because of this vacation from the in- 
terference with private life which has 
come to be so large a part of govern- 
ment everywhere. 
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Science 


Later Than You Think 


The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
is a non-technical magazine edited in 
Chicago by a group of nuclear physicists 
who helped make the bomb. Since an 
early issue, its cover—to symbolize the 
desperate plight of a world faced by 
atomic warfare—has shown the hands of 
a clock pointing at 8 minutes to 12. 

The current issue of the Bulletin, de- 
voted to the atomic explosion in the 
USSR, shows a slight change. The hands 


of the clock now point at 4 minutes to 12. 


Cold Welding 


William Dubilier (pronounced due- 
bill-ear) is a versatile inventor. His mica 
condenser is used in most broadcasting 
and high frequency equipment. His X-ray 
equipment is widely used by dentists. 
And his apparatus for spotting the loca- 
tion, speed and direction of submarines 
is used by England and France. 

Last week Dubilier, now 61, was 
back in his New York office from Eng- 
land with no new invention of his own, 
but with the U.S. rights to a British one 
about which he was as jubilant as he has 
ever been about any of his 300-plus 
patent holdings. The invention, which he 
thinks will make a big impact on in- 
dustry, is a process of welding without 
heat, electricity or chemicals. It makes 
metals flow together by pressure, and is 
faster, in many applications, than older 
techniques. 

One from Two. The cold-welding 
process, developed in the laboratories of 
Britain’s General Electric Co., Ltd. (no 


relation to the American General Elec- 
tric), is based on the fact that welding 
is easier if the metal surfaces to be 
welded are free of all oxidation—which 
is dificult when both air and heat are 
present. The new method achieves this 
by using special tools, shaped so as to 
clear the contact areas of surface oxida- 
tion at the instant they touch. -Excess 
metal then flows sideways, away from the 
welding joint where it is being depressed. 
Micro-photographs show no detectable 
“weld line.” 

Versatile. One important use is ex- 
pected to be in power and telephone 
cables, where lead sheathing can be re- 
placed by aluminum, which weighs one- 
eighth as much, making it possible to 
put poles three times farther apart. The 
method also makes possible the welding 
together of copper and aluminum for the 
first time. Dubilier thinks it has a bright 
future in airplane-building, and in vari- 
ous uses of aluminum, magnesium, silver 
and _ nickel. 

The process is said to be so simple 
any mechanic can do it, with tools no 
bigger than hand-pliers. 


Warning by Soap Opera 

Far out over the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and over the polar wastes, the delicate 
wave-feelers of radar strike the fuselages 
of enemy bombers nearing the continental 
United States. They bounce back, signal- 
ing to secret Air Force reception centers 
the approaching attack. 

In the big cities of the United States, 
to which the enemy may be winging, 
millions of citizens listen to the day’s soap 
opera, music program or TV vaudeville. 
They are, of course, unaware of the ap- 
proaching enemy. 

They are also unaware that in that 
instant, as they listen, a signal is flashed 


CODE MESSAGES SENT 
TO KEY AIR RAID 
WARNING POINTS IN 
4 SECTIONS OF U.S. 


SECRET ALERT 
FLASHED TO AIR RAID | 
DEFENSE PERSONNEL | 


NATIONWIDE 
BROADCASTING 
NETWORK 
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Pathfinder 


Air raid alert. It goes from secret headquarters in New York to station where 
regular domestic programs originate, then to air defense monitors. (SEE: Warning) 
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in dot-dash code into the very broadcast 
which they are enjoying, to warn U.S. 
air defense personnel of the approaching 
enemy. For the signal comes in a tone 
so deep that nobody can hear it without 
a special receiver. 

Those special receivers are installed 
in Air Force interceptor centers strate- 
gically spotted around the country. In 
each of them there are radio monitors, 
which don’t even have to be tuned to 
radio or TV broadcasts to get the alert. 
The signal sounds a light, rings a bell 
and, if the radio or TV set isn’t on, turns 
it on, so the next broadcast of the signal 
can be heard and interceptor planes sent 
up to meet the enemy. 

“Could Be.” This preview of how 
U.S. air defense might be mobilized 
against a surprise attack, by using a reg- 
ular domestic radio program as the car- 
rier of inaudible messages, follows from 
a rehearsal staged last September by the 
Eastern Air Defense Force, which has 
headquarters at Mitchel Air Force base 
on Long Island. 

First announcement of the test came 
last week, when Eastern Air Defense 
Headquarters revealed that part of it had 
consisted of flashing the code signals from 
a secret base in New York to WNBC at 
Port Washington, 25 miles away. Station 
WNBC then sent the message along on 
such programs as Salute to the NBC Sym- 
phony, a U.S. Air Force band program 
and a documentary called, symbolically, 
Could Be. 

From a radio engineer’s viewpoint, 
the technique of sending inaudible mes- 
sages over a regular radio circuit is sim- 
ple. The average radio receiver cuts off 
all sound frequencies below 100 cycles 
per second. To send secret messages, 
therefore, it is only necessary to impose, 
say, a 36-cycle note on the radio program 
circuit, to be carried into the transmitter 
and on the air. It will not be picked up 
by the average receiver, but can be by a 
specially-built, low-power supplementary 
receiver. RCA, which developed the tech- 
nique and makes the receivers for the 
Army, says it can turn them out in quan- 
tity for $25 to $30 each. 

War Surplus. The slow cycle code 
system, first worked out by an RCA engi- 
neer named Dr. Arthur F. Van Dyck, was 
set up for use in the New York area dur- 
ing World War II, but never tried. The 
September test sent the alert only over 
stations in the New York and New Eng- 
land regions. It can easily be extended to 
the four zones into which the U.S. has 
been divided by the Air Force for de- 
fense purposes (see map). It would thus 
alert interceptors without alarming civil- 
ians prematurely. 

Air Force technicians at Mitchel 
Field are enthusiastic about the radio 
alerts. So far, the system has only one 
drawback: It is strictly one-way. Replies 
from air defense personnel in the field 
will have to come by other means. This 
disadvantage is partly offset by speed: It 
takes only seven seconds for the key 
broadcasting station in a nationwide 
hookup to get a secret message to air de- 
fense centers all across the country. 
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Health 


Cut-up 


In Raleigh, N.C., butcher John C. 
Sykes slipped while slicing meat, laid 
open his abdomen, was rushed to the hos- 
pital. There, doctors found he had made 
a perfect incision for an appendectomy, 
and snatched out his damaged appendix 
before sewing him up. 


Cancer Guard 


Mothers who want to minimize the 
risk of cancer of the breast (which af- 
flicted 96,000 U.S. women in 1947) 
should nurse their babies themselves. 

Sources of this advice are Dr. W. P. 
Nicholson of St. Joseph’s Infirmary, At- 
lanta, Ga., and Dr. Frederic Bancroft, 
professor of surgery at Columbia Univer- 
sity, speaking last week in Chicago. 

Said Dr. Nicholson: “If women nurse 
their children for . .. a minimum of two 
months, they are less likely to develop 
cancer than if they do no nursing.” 

Statistics back up this claim, said 
Dr. Bancroft. He also endorsed the At- 
Janta specialist’s suggestion, that a “prop- 
er-fitting brassiere” checks cancer by giv- 
ing the breasts adequate support. 


TB’s Last Years 


Some diseases die fast, like typhus 
under impact of sanitation, pneumonia 
under impact of penicillin. Some die 
slowly, like tuberculosis and malaria, 
which have yielded even to control only 
stubbornly and in the last half-century. 

However, last week at a meeting of 
communicable disease experts in Atlanta, 
Ga., U.S. Surgeon-General Leonard A. 
Scheele predicted the end of TB as a 
major threat in America within 10 to 15 
years, thanks to mass screening, isolation 
of infected persons and vaccination. 

As for malaria in the U.S., it is al- 
ready a “ghost,” Dr. Scheele said. Out of 
28,000 suspect blood samples collected 
from all over the U.S. and tested last 
year, only four were found to be malarial. 


Inside the Heart 


Surgical operations of any kind on 
the large vessels of the heart are rare. 
Operations under direct vision inside the 
heart itself are unknown. 

Here, the problem has been to keep 
blood circulation going normally, or 
nearly so, while the heart is being op- 
erated on. To do this, the flow of blood 
must be channeled around the heart and 
propelled by some other means. - 

Last week Philadelphia’s tall, pub- 
licity-shy Dr. John H. Gibbon Jr. told 400 
of the world’s top-flight surgeons, meet- 
ing in New Orleans, how he had improved 
his own 10-year-old “mechanical heart 
and lung” so as to permit operations in- 
side dogs’ hearts to proceed as long as 
46 minutes. 
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Of eight dogs operated on two 
months ago, Dr. Gibbons reported, five 
were still living. If and when the device 
is perfected, it may make such operations 
on human hearts possible, in cases where 
there are lesions, scar tissue or obstruc- 
tions inside the heart which must be 
treated surgically. 

Pump & Purify. Basic functions of 
the mechanical heart and lungs are to 
(1) supply oxygen to the blood, (2) al- 
low carbon dioxide to escape from it, and 
(3) propel the blood through the arteries 
as the heart does. During the channeling 
of the blood around the heart, the drug 
heparin is used to prevent its clotting. 

Delegates to the 13th Congress of the 
International Society of Surgery, to whom 
Dr. Gibbon and other specialists reported, 
are leading surgeons from all over the 
earth. The Society last convened two 
years ago in London and had met only 
once before in the U.S. This was also the 
first time, foreign delegates remarked, 
that most new experiments were reported 
by Americans rather than Europeans. 

Touch & Go. Prominent on the pro- 
gram was Dr. Alton Ochsner of Tulane 


University, “the Mayo of the South,” who 
did three televised thorax operations— 
one of them so delicate that his watching 
colleagues doubted he could bring the 
patient through alive. He did, though the 
case, a 74-year-old man’s lung cancer, de- 
veloped unexpected complications half- 
way through, requiring such concentra- 
tion Dr. Ochsner had to stop his spoken 
commentary. 

Dr. Ochsner voiced a concern which 
is being increasingly felt by the medical 
profession—about the indiscriminate use 
of antibiotics. Both penicillin and aureo- 
mycin, he said, speed the coagulation of 
blood. Dr. Ochsner thinks they thus in- 
crease the danger of thrombo-embolism, 
the formation of blood clots in the veins. 
Thrombo-embolism is the No. 1 post-op- 
erative cause of death, and Dr. Ochsner 
suspects that its increase is linked to 
“the almost routine administration of anti- 
biotics to all hospital patients.” 


Report on Donora 


It was one year ago last week that 
the smog settled on the little (pop. 13,- 
500) steel town of Donora, Pa. Thick 
with sulphur dioxide and other gaseous 
and solid matter, it hung over Donora 
five days, held by a blanket of stagnant 
air. When it lifted, 20 Donorans were 
dead. 

Though a freak, the disaster was one 
which could visit any industrial city. Pro- 
cedures for preventing it are now known, 
however, and are listed in a 173-page re- 
port, just published by the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

After the smog, 25 USPHS scientists 
visited Donora and spent six months in- 
terviewing victims, testing more than 
4,000 samples of air, and tracking down 
the origins of the poison. They spent an- 
other six months reviewing the findings. 

Deadly Blanket. Sulphur dioxide 
and other poisons belched out of steel, 
wire and zinc plant smokestacks were the 
killers. They would have been blown 
away, however, if there had not been a 
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Mechanical heart. On a dog, it fueled life for 46 minutes. (SEE: Inside the Heart) 


weather “inversion”—a layer of warm air 
which hung over the town almost motion- 
less and prevented the smog-laden, 
ground-level air from circulating. 

Donora probably had a similar, but 
lighter, smog-attack in April 1945. Un- 
recognized at the time, it briefly doubled 
the death rate, thus was spotted by the 
USPHS investigators in city records. The 
1948 smog was even more dangerous than 
the death list indicated—42.7% of the 
population was sick, a fourth of it seri- 
ously. Most of the fatalities were among 
elderly people who were known to be ail- 
ing before the smog came. 

Future smog disasters can be pre- 
vented, the report says, by engineering 
measures to eliminate poisons from in- 
dustrial smoke, and by cutting down plant 
operations when a weather inversion is 
predicted. But more research is needed 
on air.pollution, and on the harm done by 
factory smoke in cutting off the sun’s rays. 
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ing the Treasury's recent statement covering the first quarter of the 
Government's fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 


IN CONTRAST WITH A $573 MILLION SURPLUS IN 1948, the statement shows a deficit 
of $1.75 billion. The full year deficit at this rate will hit $7 bil- 
lion. 


THE MOST ALARMING FEATURE is the Government's turning in another deficit when 
employment, national income and tax rates are almost at an all-time 
peak. 


THIS CAN ONLY MEAN the budget is out of control. For the eighteenth time in 20 
years, the Government has failed to call upon the nation to pay as it 
spends—or to spend only as it pays. 


UNLESS THIS TREND IS REVERSED, today's political expediency will become a 
source of anguish tomorrow through sharp devaluation of the dollar in 
terms of gold. This would make more money available for big spending, 
cut the value of all savings, rob the thrifty, damage the free enter- 


prise system and accelerate the nation's drift into statism. 


Congress under existing laws. But just as a situation can develop 
forcing a reluctant Congress to declare war, so reckless fiscal 
policies can put Congress on the spot and compel it to water down the 
currency in response to pleas of desperate emergency. 


SOME CONGRESSMEN PROFESS ALARM because they are hearing from home about deficit 
spending and the heavy tax load. But shrewd economists employed by 
Standard & Poor's Corp., a financial agency, are not fooled by this. 


of big spending such as Senators George and McClellan vote for con- 
tinuing farm supports at 90% of parity and civic organizations, heed- 
less of the gathering storm, clamor for more Federal projects. 


But industrialists are worried because they see nothing in sight to 
bring it to an end. Optimists hope voters can be roused in time to 
save their own economic skins. 


three ways of getting money: (1) by taxes; (2) by borrowing money the 
voters themselves have saved; and (3) by an endless cycle of stuffing 
banks with bonds or other promises—to-—pay which in turn must be met by 
more taxes, more borrowing and more bank-stuffing. 


NEVERTHELESS, TREASURY SECRETARY SNYDER optimistically predicts that after 
present labor disputes are settled "we're in for the greatest period 
of prosperity this country has ever enjoyed." 


THE NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION, a non-political, non-profit group of econo— 
mists, industrialists and labor leaders, is also optimistic. Its 
reason: the U.S. has the legislation and know-how to prevent any new 
recession from becoming a depression. 


DIRECTOR CLYDE E. WILLIAMS of Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, be- 
lieves the coal industry can rebuild its dwindling markets by pro- 
moting increased uses of electricity and manufactured gas, two forms 
of energy derived from coal. Among the uses he suggests are heat 
pumps for heating and cooling residences, heating by hot water from a 
central service, drying agricultural products, electrifying city bus 
lines and railroads, heating stadiums and outdoor theaters. 


THE LOAD IN SANTA'S TOY PACK will be worth about $300 million at manufacturers’ 
prices this year. Advance showings spotlight Diesel-—type trains, tax- 
icab systems, homemaking toys such as electric mixers and soda 
counters, a doll that chatters by means of a record inside, and a 


step-on diaper can-——natural accessory for the popular drinking dolls. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Of Strikes & the Future 


A man of vision, 63-year-old Charles 
E. Wilson, broad-shouldered, gray-eyed 
president of General Electric Co., is often 
preoccupied with long-range planning. 

But last week he had to make a short- 
term prophecy. He ordered advance 
notices posted in a score or more G. E. 
plants where shutdowns would have to 
come within 30 days if the steel strike 
continued. 

Some workers had already been put 
on short time. Wilson’s notice warned 
15,000 employes in G. E.’s Erie, Pa., re- 
frigerator plant that half would have to 
be laid off. by Oct. 30. Employes-in the 
Schenectady plant (25,000) were warned 
to expect part time progressively. By 
Nov. 30 half of all the company’s em- 
ployes could be involved in layoffs or 
short time. 

While employes were learning thus 
about the dark side of the near future, 
Wilson sat at his desk on the 45th floor 
of the company’s midtown Manhattan 
skyscraper and described in a strong, 
resonant voice the shadows and light in 
the long-term outlook. 

“With another 30 days of strikes,” 
he said, “millions will be out of work. 
A month’s lost wages will cost G. E. em- 
ployes $10 to $15 million. Other workers 
will be scared; they will quit buying 
and compound the trouble. The cost 
will be terrific. And this at a time when 
the nation has a great chance for brilliant 
growth and faces the most burdensome 
responsibilities abroad. Can’t people re- 
alize compromise now would be for 
the good of all?” 

On Our Way. Explaining “brilliant 
growth;” Wilson went on: “Industrially 
we are still only pioneering the possi- 
bilities of good living. We are nowhere 
near the good houses, apartments, serv- 
ices and other material goods we all 
can have.” 

A believer in high wages, Wilson is 
sure they will stay high. “High demand, 
high consumer spending and investment 
by industry to improve facilities and 
lower costs will produce a $300 billion 
national income within a few years— 
20% above today’s. The demand for bet- 
ter living is insatiable. It will be met.” 

Job at 12. Wilson grew up in Hell’s 
Kitchen, a waterfront section that pro- 
duced more Sing Sing residents than any 
other part of New York. He recalls the 
police bursting into P.S. 32 to arrest 
some of his classmates. But his mother 
kept Wilson out of bad company and, 
until he was 12, going to Sunday School 
and grade school. Then the urge to 
earn money on his own sent him looking 
for a job, and he landed as errand boy 
with a G. E. subsidiary. 

He was promoted through the pro- 
duction side of the business to the top. 
Golf, bowling, handball and boxing kept 
him fit. An amateur heavyweight, he 
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stopped Dempsey from hitting the ground 
when Firpo knocked him out of the 
ring (1925). Dempsey fell into Wilson’s 
lap. 

Wilson had been G. E. president 
nearly three years when feuds, politics 
and confusion disorganized the War Pro- 
duction Board. President Roosevelt made 
Wilson WPB chairman, and he steered 
the nation’s industry to previously un- 
imagined high production during the 
rest of the war. 

Government planners feared the na- 
tion would be plagued with a tremendous 
power surplus in the first year or two 
of peace. They hoped G. E. could develop 
new appliances to stimulate the use of 
electricity. But Wilson disagreed: “There 
will be no power surplus. Expect a 
shortage, instead. At G. E. we’re going to 
build more and bigger generators than 
ever.” : 

Millions of company dollars backed 
this wisdom. Last April at Schenectady, 
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C. E. Wilson. Industrial citizenship 
could save the world. (SEE: Of Strikes) 


N. Y., a new hydro-electric turbine plant, 
covering 20 acres, was ready to produce 
power equipment at a rate never before 
known. 

Instead of the postwar depression 
seen by Government planners, Wilson 
anticipated a new employment peak. At a 
cost of more than $300 million he pushed 
through expansion plans that had been 
in blueprint since 1938. 

In 1940, G. E. had just under 86,000 
workers in 40 plants in a dozen cities. 
Today it has more than 196,000 employed 
in 127 plants in 94 cities and 22 states. 
The year before Pearl Harbor it rated 
sales of $456.5 million a year as satis- 
factory. By last year, sales of its 200,000 


products had more than trebled, hitting — 


$1,632,000,000. 

Wilson’s conscience once cost his 
company millions. In December 1947, he 
concluded that G. E. should crusade 
against inflation. He shocked even his 
aides by proposing 3% to 10% price 


cuts on consumer products. They ob- 
jected that it would bite into the com- 
pany’s 6.8% profit margin. 

But Wilson, fighting for the right 
as he saw it, tried to touch off a chain 
reaction of price cuts. Other companies 
did not follow; the move failed. Widely 
accepted as bold and patriotic, the ex- 
periment saved consumers $50 million. 

Chance for Greatness. On that 
brilliant period of industrial expansion 
which Wilson once thought certain, he 
has qualifications today. “It can be 
achieved only if a great change comes 
over our country. Government—Congress 
and Executive—must practice industrial 
statesmanship and recognize by their acts 
that the world’s future depends upon 
production. ; 

“The rest of us—corporate managers, 
union leaders and employes—must 
achieve industrial citizenship. Profes- 
sional managers must recognize they are 
trustees for all segments of the economy, 
labor, stockholders, consumers, and their 
policies must preserve the rights of each. 
If any element makes demands not con- 
sistent with the rights of others, these 
demands must be opposed—as when a 
fact-finding committee announces that 
business should give pensions, to be paid 
by corporations alone, on a scale entirely 
unheard of heretofore. 

“In reality, the fact-finders say that 
13 million organized people, and they 
alone, shall get pensions from 60 million 
employed people; that 20% are to be 
pensioned at the expense of the rest. 
All workers will pay for those so-called 
free pensions, make no mistake about 
that, because the cost of goods produced 
by the corporations employing the 13 
millions will go up.” 

Industrial Citizenship. Illustrating 
what he means by good citizenship in 
an industrial age, Wilson spoke out 
vigorously on various phases of current 
affairs: 

Economy. “Our resources are not in- 
exhaustible. Too heavy a tax load can 
drain off industry’s life blood. If the 
nation must continue to spend a third 
of its income on defense and more 
millions to improve the atmosphere in the 
rest of the world so freedom can survive 
(and I think we must do this) then it is 
necessary for the Government to dis- 
tinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials; to practice many economies 
it is passing by. Good statesmen will re- 
alize that only production can save the 
world and this is no time to risk wreck- 
ing the industrial machine.” 

Special interests. “As soon as busi- 
ness had won the war ‘they’ steamed 
up their attacks on it. When ‘they’ talk 
about ‘special interests’ just whom do 
they mean? They are referring to the 
men who have made us the envy of the 
world because we have the things the 
rest of the world has to go without. 

Big business. “Talk about big busi- 
ness and monopoly in the same breath 
confuses the issue. Are they trying to 
make people believe bigness is bad in it- 
self? The question should be whether 
business is bad or good; whether it 
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serves the people constructively. But in- 
stead they are making it a mere political 
issue. 

Labor leadership. “I have reluctantly 
concluded that Lewis and Murray know 
that with their political tie-ins they are 
wielding power to the detriment of the 
nation. They are too smart not to realize 
this is a time for compromise, to save 
the system that made them. 

Labor’s aims. “Labor has won every- 
thing it started to get 20 years ago. It’s 
time its leadership came to maturity. If 
the unions keep forcing uneconomic de- 
mands they will start us going down hill, 
and we may go rapidly into a kind of 
statism such as England exemplifies to- 
day. I don’t think we will. It is time to 
stand up and fight to stop that trend. 

Auto vs. bicycle. “When I was in 
England recently I saw at one of our 
big plants thousands of people coming to 
work on bicycles in contrast with 15,000 
automobiles I see parked at Schenectady 
on any workday. 

“Talking to a large English group 
I learned that only one man owned an 
electric refrigerator. He lived in a Gov- 
‘ ernment-owned house and had a 4-foot 
box, but the Government wouldn’t let him 
use it because of current shortage. Here 
we are permitting ourselves to be pushed 
into a system that can only take us lower. 

Change of tide. “The tide is bound 
to turn. Americans will not be fooled in 
the long run by unsound labor leadership 
nor by political attacks on business. The 
day will come when it will not be 
politically expedient to put on business 
the kind of pressure exerted on it today. 

Production truths. “Industry has a 
wonderful story to tell. It must teach 
plain economic facts inside and outside 
the plant, through Chambers of Com- 
merce, Lions, Rotaries and Granges. Such 
a campaign could change the trend in a 
year simply by spreading knowledge of 
the truth. 

“And a leader will appear. I believe 
he will have the power to make things 
plain—and, when the people really un- 
derstand, political expediency will no 
longer rule.” 


Europe by Auto 


The big postwar backlog of demand 
for automobiles was fading fast, a fact 
made plain last week by used-car dealer 
Delos Lumbert of Carlsbad, N.Mex. To 
stimulate vacillating customers, Lumbert 
was offering free vacations to buyers of 
1949 Buicks. 

With a Roadmaster sedan at list 
price, for example, Lumbert was willing 
to toss in a round-trip air ticket from 
Carlsbad to Honolulu (worth $564.77), or 
$100 expense money plus air fare to Mex- 
ico City or Havana and return. 

With more expensive Roadmaster 
Estate Wagons, the lure was even more 
attractive: Round-trip tickets to London 
(worth $633.44) or Paris (worth $603.44) 
via New York City. 

“I have hundreds of new Buicks I 
would sell that way,” Lumbert enthused 
to answer insinuations that it was a pro- 
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motion stunt involving, at most, five or 
six cars. 

Caution. Despite the dealer’s as- 
surances that “there are absolutely no 
catches, no strings attached, no tricks,” 
Carlsbaders were lukewarm. Five days 
after Lumbert’s first three-column news- 
paper announcement, he had not sold a 
single car-with-vacation package. 

Some customer shyness stemmed, al- 
most certainly, from the cars’ gadget- 
swelled prices. None costs less than 
$3,000; some were more than $4,000. An- 
other sales-block, as applicable in New 
York or Chicago as in Carlsbad, was this 
fact of economic life: With auto supply 
easing, many Americans prefer to buy 
new cars from accredited new-car dealers 
—not from used car lots. 


Package of Protection 


Like most prudent householders, 


John A. Diemand has his possessions and 





Pathfinder-Acme 
Diemand. From off-course golf balls to 
on-course collisions. (SEE: Package) 


life well insured. But, for full coverage, 
an imposing fistful of policies is required. 
What he, and many like him, wants is a 
single, all-inclusive policy. 

Unlike most policy holders, however, 
soft spoken John Diemand is in a good 
position to make his voice heard in fulfill- 
ing that want. At 63, after a long, hard 
climb from orphan-school to stenog- 
rapher’s desk to executive’s chair, he is 
president of the many-branched Insurance 
Company of North American Companies.* 

Last week, as first tangible product 
of what colleagues had heard him refer 
to as “a multiple line” policy throughout 
15 years of planning, John Diemand held 
North American’s automobile insurance 
“package” policy No. 1. As the first step 
in a process of “feeling our way” toward 
a package policy to insure against all 


* Affiliates: Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, the Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadel- 
phia, and the Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co. 


risks except death, North American’s auto 
policy No. 1—along with the thousands of 
others that began selling as soon as an- 
nounced—covers all auto insurance con- 
tingencies; insurance risks that formerly 
required at least two policies. Cost (for 
a 1949 Chevrolet sedan, in Washington, 
for example) is exactly the same as the 
old, separate policies; $116.85. 

Bigger Yet. Next in Diemand’s 
plans is an all-risk residence policy; then, 
possibly, a combination of the auto and 
house plans until, finally, North Ameri- 
can—and the other companies which will 
undoubtedly follow its lead—can issue a 
single policy to cover liability, car, home, 
fire, theft, sickness, bonding and any 
other risk-coverage. 

As an ardent golfer (insured against 
beaning other players), driver and gentle- 
man farmer (insured against property 
damage and injuries to employes on his 
109 trim acres at Buckingham, Pa.) , John 
Diemand has a keen awareness of just 
how badly the package policy is needed. 

First obstacle he encountered was 
archaic state laws prohibiting single in- 
surance companies from writing policies 
on more than one or two specialized types 
of risks. British laws, which had long 
permitted multiple policies, made U.S. 
regulations seem more out of date by con- 
trast and, incidentally, made competition 
in international insurance sales tough for 
U.S. companies. 

In 1943, however, John Diemand got 
his chance to help modernize those laws. 
From Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
sioner Frank L. Harrington came a call 
for a nationwide committee of insurance 
executives to study insurance regulations. 
Diemand, from Philadelphia, was chosen 
as chairman. 

Victory. After a year’s study, the 
committee brought in a report of the need 
for package policies. Within five years 
every state has revised its laws to allow 
limited multiple policies. Among the first 
to take advantage of this, naturally, were 
Diemand and North American, with the 
all-risk auto policy. 

Caution in taking full advantage of 
the new laws, however, is indicated, more 
because of behind-the-scenes technicali- 
ties than by any doubt as to the eventual 
benefits. One of the biggest jobs to get 
done first, for instance, is an entirely new 
actuarial survey to show the exact “odds” 
for and against accidents under all-in- 
clusive risk policies. The slim chance, for 
instance, that a man will lose his left 
eye in a railroad accident will have to be 
balanced against the odds on slipping in 
the bathtub. 

Eventually, to reinforce the simplic- 
ity-appeal of a single, compact, all-pur- 
pose insurance policy, there will be price 
reductions, too, because of reduced han- 
dling expenses. 

Just when an expanded all-risk pol- 
icy No. 1 will leave North American’s 
office is still unknown. In the meantime, 
as John Diemand puts it, “you’ve got to 
start out and get your feet wet.” A good 
bet, however, is that John Diemand will 
be customer No. 1 for his all-risk policy 
No. 1. 
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Religion 


Wrong Tribunal 


Alabama’s religious squabbles last 
fortnight were sent back where they came 
from—to the churches. 

The State Supreme Court ruled that 
neither “this court [nor any] other court 
in Alabama can say who is right in doc- 
trinal belief. . . .” For the disputants 
who had forced the decision—in suits 
trying to bar or reinstate church mem- 
bers accused by fellow worshippers of 
not hewing to particular denominational 
lines—trial Judge W. M. Rayburn, added 
a pointed postscript: “. . . I believe all of 
[the parties to the suits] ought to spend 
more time on their knees than in court.” 


In the Yankee Tradition 


Like most Protestant church groups, 
Illinois’ Rock River Conference of the 
Methodist church had been living pretty 
much hand-to-mouth. The money taken 
into its 386 Chicago area churches had 
little if any time to linger in Conference 
coffers before being distributed for im- 
mediate use by charities and churches. 

This week, however, Rock River 
Methodists were on their way to solid 
financial security—and, on that way, 
might set a pattern for all Methodists. 
The Rock River solution: establishment 
of a church Foundation whose contributed 
funds will be used totally for investment. 
From the dividends will come support 
for the Conference’s educational, chari- 
table and pastoral work. Principal will 
be retained intact, added to but never 
spent. Possible value of the foundation 
within 15 years: $20 million. 

Independence. Financial security 
alone, however, was not Rock River’s 
whole goal. Bishop J. Ralph Magee, who, 
with Forrest N. Williams, vice-president 
of Chicago’s First National Bank, 
planned the foundation, explained: 

“We must bring home in every way 
that man must rely more on God and his 
fellow man and his church, and less on 
the state. 

“Present methods of state dependen- 
cy have gone too far for the churches to 
take over immediately . . . the hope of 
this foundation is to help in [offering a 
substitute for] the present trend. . . .” 


Christ’s Chances in China 


Christianity’s new rival in China was 
a cult far more zealous, far more jealous, 
than Confucianism or Buddhism. [ts 
prophet was Karl Marx. And to back up 
its dogma there were the black, unan- 
swerable muzzles of Communist guns. 

Last fortnight, from two “old China 
hands,” came conflicting predictions as 
to just how far that dogma would bend 
to accommodate Christian missions. 

Episcopal Rev. Charles H. Long Jr., 
on leave in San Francisco from a Shang- 
hai assignment, was confident that Chris- 
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Bishop Yupin. Christianity’s black 
days in Red China. (SEE: Christ’s) 


tian churches could adjust themselves to 
the new regime. “Many Americans think 
such an adjustment is plain foolishness 
because it has failed in the West. But 
Chinese Christians feel it has a real 
chance to work in China. .. . The Church 
is walking an uneasy tight-rope. Commu- 
nists haven’t gotten around to decid- 
ing their policy yet; neither have the 
churches.” 

The Third Step. In New York, how- 
ever, the Most Rev. Dr. Paul Yupin, 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Nanking, 
warned that the Communist mind had 
been firmly made up; Christianity in 
China was living on a scant supply of 
borrowed time. 

“.. . Several hundred lay Chinese 
Christians have [already] been butch- 
ered. Unfortunately these are not crude 


Religious News Service 
Rev. Long. Neither white nor black, but 
a hopeful gray. (SEE: Christ’s Chances) 


excesses in the wake of conquest. They 
are the basic fabric of the Communist 
technique of hypocrisy. It is an historic 
pattern that the religious phase of Com- 
munist conquest unfolds in three steps— 
first, tolerance; secondly, restriction; and 
finally, suppression. 

“I see from the headlines in the 
newspapers that Czechoslovakia is reach- 
ing the third stage. In China we are ex- 
periencing the first and second.” 


The New Mexico Cases 


Throughout the year New Mexico 
had been a testing ground for church- 
school controversies. Earlier, 139 Roman 
Catholic nuns and priests had been barred 
from teaching in public schools. And, in 
the same nationally watched court case, 
New Mexico’s public school books were 
ruled ineligible for distribution to church 
or private schools. 

Last fortnight, far from clearing up, 
New Mexico’s school problems were be- 
coming more and more complicated. The 
state supervisor of school texts, Paul Mas- 
ters, had found a volume-size loophole in 
the book decision. Catholic nuns, broth- 
ers and priests were still at public school 
teaching posts and Protestant teachers 
had absorbed a share of the punishment 
dealt out by zealous advocates of no-re- 
ligion-in-the-public-schools. 

Books. From Masters came an order 
to give public school books to church 
school pupils. His (and the State Attor- 
ney General’s) word-testing reason: The 
court decision bars public school books 
from private “schools,” but does not spe- 
cifically exempt “students” from receiv- 
ing the tax-purchased books. According 
to Masters the books are now, technically, 
given directly to students, not to schools. 

Teachers. The splitting of another 
word had changed the barrier against 
Catholic teachers into an open door. 

Although it barred, by individual 
name, the nuns and priests then teaching, 
the court order failed to ban members of 
Catholic orders as a group. 

Now on its way to the State Supreme 
Court, with the book issue, is an appeal 
claiming the intent was to bar “all” 
priests and nuns from public school 
rooms. According to the appeal, the vows 
of the Catholic teachers “require their al- 
legiance first, to the Church. . . . It does 
not permit removal of religious influence 
from the public school classroom.” 

But not only Catholics were under 
fire. In a case filed by the Rio Arriba 
County school board, four Protestant, 
public school teachers have been forbid- 
den, by court order, to stress the merits of 
their personal religious denominations 
during class sessions. Charges were that 
the teachers had been distributing Baptist 
and Presbyterian literature to their pu- 
pils and using denominational prayers to 
open student assemblies. 

From all of New Mexico’s church- 
school skirmishing one conclusion seemed 
clear: the drive to keep church and school 
separate, in New Mexico at least, was 
going to run according to the finest shad- 
ings of the letters of the law. 
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How competitive can things be ? 








Today, for your choice of product you could go to any one of— 


10 manufacturers of passenger automobiles. 


35 manufacturers of standard household 
electric refrigerators. 


12 manufacturers of television receivers. 
26 manufacturers of table silverware. 
28 manufacturers of typewriters. 


These are fields considered highly competitive. 
Imagine, then— 


247 different steel companies make the steel products 
we depend upon in our daily living. Typical of 

these products are automobile sheets, nails, pipe, wire. 
There may be as many as 30 or 40 producers of 

any one of these products. ‘The steel buyer has a wide 
choice in placing his order. 


Steel works for ayEONE a 


Competition leads to finer quality steel output every 
year—and it keeps prices lower than those of all other metals. 


Steel’s fair-paid employees, steel’s stockholders—and steel’s 
many competing companies—together serve the vital needs of 
America’s demands for steel. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ° 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Women 


Ambassador Eugenie 


Last week the U.S. Senate gave its 
approval to a history-making appointment 
by President Truman, and Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson of Red Wing, Minn., became 
this nation’s first woman ambassador. 

Youngest of our 55 ambassadors and 
13 ministers,* 40-year-old Mrs. Anderson 
will represent the United States in Den- 
mark, Europe’s oldest monarchy and one 
of its most democratic states. 

Madam Ambassador Anderson— 
known now in Minnesota as “Ambassador 
Eugenie”—received the news of her ap- 
pointment calmly. “I’m very happy,” she 
said, and then added: “I feel that the big- 
gest job facing our nation is that of de- 
veloping human understanding between 
the people of the United States and the 
peoples of other countries. . . . I meet the 
challenge with no apprehension. .. . I 
intend to represent President Truman and 
the Government to the best of my ability 
in Denmark. I consider it my job to do 
that and that’s what I'll do.” 

Pigtail Protocol. No one who knew 
this purposeful, clear-headed woman had 
any doubt that she would do what she 
said—and expertly. Said one of her 
women friends: “Eugenie has been a dip- 
lomat since she was in pigtails.” 

“A born diplomat is an understate- 
ment,” commented a male politico. “She 
simply has the talent for working with 
people and getting others to work as a 


*One of the ministers is a woman, Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, U.S. envoy to Luxembourg since last 
uly. Two other women have also served as min- 
isters: Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, to Denmark, 
es Srey Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, to Norway, 
1937-41. 





Mrs. Anderson, Hans, Johanna. Mother’s an ambassador now. (SEE 
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team. Quietly, persistently, she stakes out 
the jobs to be done, and proceeds to 
charm people into doing them.” 

When men first meet Mrs. Anderson 
they are struck by her appealing blue 
eyes, pleasant smile and attractive figure. 
When she starts to talk, they are struck 
again, this time by her shrewd, sophisti- 
cated mind. Her associates in public life 
stand somewhat in awe of her political 
acumen. 

Foreign affairs became a burning 
concern of Eugenie Anderson’s after her 
first trip to Europe, in 1937, where she 
saw nazism at first hand and recognized 
its menace. She came home deeply dis- 
turbed and started an intensive study of 
international relations and a long series 
of lectures before the League of Women 
Voters, church, farm and trade union 
groups. 

First Campaign. Not until 1944, 
however, did she enter practical politics. 
The isolationist record of her district’s 
Congressman, August Andresen, outraged 
her and she set out almost singlehanded, 
in a solidly GOP district, to unseat him. 
Though she failed,-her attempt was so 
impressive that she became an important 
political figure in Minnesota almost over- 
night. The same year, the state’s Demo- 
cratic and Farmer-Labor parties merged 
and she became the county DFL chair- 
man, eventually rose through the ranks 
to the post of Democratic National Com- 
mitteewoman. A militant anti-Communist, 
she spearheaded an internal party fight 
which ended in dumping the Communist- 
controlled left wing. She was also chair- 
man of the state chapter of Americans for 
Democratic Action and is now a member 
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of the national board. Mrs. Anderson 
campaigned vigorously for her close 
friend, Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey. She 
thought nothing of hopping in her car, 
driving all alone—often on icy pavements 
—to answer a call for political help. 
Humphrey, who is largely responsible for 
her ambassadorial appointment, has said 
of her: “Her presence is always a signal 
for intelligent planning; everyone re- 
spects her judgment, responds to her sug- 
gestions for action.” 

Women who know Mrs. Anderson 
feel much the same way about her. On 
first sight, they can’t help noticing her 
good-looking clothes. (She has a prefer- 
ence for Philip Mangone suits.) But they 
admire her far more for the breadth and 
depth of her interests. Mrs. Anderson has 
been a member of the local Board of 
Education since 1945. She organized and 
directed for several years both a nursery 
school and a lunch program at the con- 
solidated school her children attend. 

Hans, 11, and Johanna, 15, get a 
goodly portion of their mother’s attention. 
She is especially proud of the five ribbons 
Johanna won this year at the county fair 
for her 4-H cooking and sewing. 

Word Study. Both children will go 
with their parents to Copenhagen, where 
they will attend public school. No one in 
this Swedish-Scotch-Irish family is ac- 
quainted with the Danish language. “But 
I will be, before the sun goes down to- 
night,” said Mrs. Anderson on the day of 
her appointment. “I begin my study of it 
forthwith.” 

She should find it easy. Mrs. Ander- 
son has long shared a study of semantics 
with her lanky, red-haired artist-husband, 
John Pierce Anderson. He is a son of 
the late Alexander Anderson, who in- 
vented the puffed cereal process, and is 
primarily interested in three-dimensional 
art constructions. Politics appeals to him 
only in the abstract and he eschews pub- 
licity, but his wife’s public life doesn’t 
bother him. 

They met when she was a student at 
Carleton College (Minn.) and he was 
home on vacation from Yale. After their 
marriage they lived in New York, where 
Eugenie studied piano—her ambition had 
been to be a concert pianist. Then, 17 
years ago, they moved to the senior An- 
derson’s 500-acre Tower View estate, five 
miles out of Red Wing. Only 50 acres are 
farmed; the others are occupied by some 
20 buildings dedicated to science and art. 
In the laboratory left by his father, John 
and two of his brothers-in-law are now at 
work on an instrument for manipulating 
radioactive chemicals. 

High Level. In a shed, not far from 
the family’s big gray clapboard house, he 
also works with Eugenie’s artist brother- 
in-law, Charles Biederman. Seven of their 
art works hang in the Anderson living 
room. Neither the decor of this room nor 
the entertaining that goes on in it is lav- 
ish—but the atmosphere is intellectually 
rarefied. Scientists, physicians, lawyers, 
artists, educators and semanticists from 
all over the country congregate here. 
Many of them are relatives. Eugenie’s 
father, E. A. Moore, a Methodist minister, 
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Wide World 
Jeane Hoffman. One error in her base- 
ball accounting. (SEE: Slugger) 


and her mother, a former school teacher, 
managed to send all five of their children 
to leading universities. Today all are suc- 
cessful in their fields. 

Living up to her family’s reputation 
will be no more difficult for Eugenie An- 
derson abroad than it has been in Minne- 
sota. Firmest testimonial to that is the 
comment made by one of her political 
enemies, The Minneapolis Star-Journal. A 
frankly Republican paper, it said: “She 
stands out above the usual party hacks as 
Barn Biuff does above her home town. 
Such partisans as she strengthen the hope 
politics will seek constantly higher 
levels.” 


Patients’ Prescription 


If 30,000 members of the American 
Association of University Women are cor- 
rect, American colleges should train 
women more for the sort of life they will 
lead after leaving school. 

AAUW members made their com- 
ments in response to a survey conducted 
by Dr. Constance Warren, president- 
emeritus of Sarah Lawrence College. 
Some college courses, they said, were “too 
academic . . . too far removed from re- 
ality.” 

Association chapters throughout the 
country will’ discuss the survey, offer 
their own recommendations—mainly, they 
will advocate “the maximum develop- 
ment” of the modern woman. 


Slugger Saga 


The rough-and-spicy, century-old Po- 
lice Gazette, once as standard a piece of 
barber shop equipment as the red-and- 
white pole, has a new executive editor. 
Tall, 29, a crack sports writer, the editor 
plans to deprive the monthly magazine’s 
half million readers (3% of them women) 
of none of their customary girls-crime- 
Hollywood-and-sports fare. In fact, they'll 
get more, plus baseball stories the year 
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You'll think they’ve 
given winter back 
to the Eskimos!... 


when you drive with the 


DUO- 
FLO 


new ARVIN 





Car Heater! 


-V 2-FAN DEFROSTING. Two currents of warm air travel 


New features 
give far greater 
comfort, added 

safety, at 
LOWEST PRICES! 
















Special added feature! Enjoy 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONING 
With 100% Outside Air Heat 


With a new Arvin 79 Heater, you need 
only add a low-cost Fresh Flo Kit, to have 
new full range control with your heater 
instantly interchangeable to total outside 
air or recirculating heat. Outside air heat 
keeps all car windows clear—eliminates 
smoke and stale air. Recirculating heat 
speeds warm-up in cold weather. 





ARVIN — Best Known Name in Car Heaters 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Columbus, Indiana 


Also makers of Arvin Radios, Television and Electric Appliances 


straight to the windshield, keeping it absolutely clear 
for safe driving in any weather. 


\V 25% MORE HEAT than previous models. 


~~ MORE BACK SEAT COMFORT. Two 8-blade fans send 
plenty of heat throughout the car, front and back. 


V HEATS FAST WITH FREE HOT WATER from the engine. 


Saves operating costs. 


V SPECIAL FOOT WARMER sends sep- 
arate current of heat direct to 
driver’s feet. 


Vv FULL RANGE HEAT CONTROL. Multi- 
Speed Push-Pull Switch, yum | 
regulates heat to amount desired. 
Finger-tip control. 

V HANDSOMELY FINISHED in gray lac- 
quer with red trim. Space-saving. 
Hugs the dash. 


+ EASY TO INSTALL in any car, new 


5 pe 92: 













AS LOW AS 
Defrosters at small 
additional cost. 
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Hammer-Nail 





Learning while Playing with 


PLAYSKOOL 


No collection of modern toys is complete without 
one of these sets. Child psychologists and teachers 
everywhere have made it “standard” equipment. 
Contains large variety of colored wooden shapes 
such as trees, barns, flowers, houses, wheels and 
boards of different lengths to be used in construct- 
ing buildings, landscapes, boats, trains, etc. All 
pieces are drilled for easy nailing into soft fibre 
board. Complete with hammer, nails, design sheet 
and stool... Ask to see Playskool Hammer-Nail 
and Peg Tables at your nearest dealer. 


PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1754 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


art your 
GROCERS 





OR AS YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


COMPLETE. INS TRUCTIONS-~ B 
MODERN HOME RESEARCH LABORATORIES U1. 
POST OFFICE. BOX 165-DENVELE 11 


Economical Cough 
Relief! Try This 





Home Mixture 


No Cooking. 


To get quick and satisfying relief from coughs due to 
colds, mix this recipe in your kitchen. 


First, make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and 
one cup of water. No cooking needed. Or you can use 
corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any cregurs. This 
is a special compound of proven i ients, 
trated form, well-known for its q 
and bronchial irritations. 


ck action on throat 


Put Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill up with your | 


syrup. Thus you make a full pint of splendid medicine— 
about four times as much for your money. It never spoils, 
and tastes fine. 


And for quick,’ blessed relief, it is surprising. You can 
feel it take hold in a way that means business. It loosens 

hlegm, soothes irritated membranes, eases soreness. 

akes breathing easy, and lets you get restful sleep. Just 
try it, and if not pleased, your money will be refunded. - 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Metropolitan Opera Co. 


He’s different. “The flea” (center) is no laughing matter. (SEE: Ins and Outs) 


around. Baseball is a long-time specialty 
of the new editor. Once, on an earlier job 
on the sports desk of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, this young reporter was 
sent to interview Ted Williams, the great 
Red Sox slugger. When Williams came to 
the door of his hotel room he was wear- 
ing absolutely nothing—except a look of 
shock. The Mr. Jeane Hoffman he had 
expected to find at the door turned out to 
be Miss Jeane Hoffman. 

Shut-Out. Promptly as a pop-bottle 
shower follows a raw decision at Ebbetts 
Field, Miss Hoffman was put back on 
girls’ hockey. But they couldn’t keep her 
there. Before long she was back again at 
straight sports copy, done in hard-hitting, 
masculine style. She’s charitable now 
about the incident. As she points out, “it 
was a very hot day.” 

In all, she’s been sports writing for 
12 years, ever since she graduated from 
high school in Los Angeles. Jeane 
planned to go to Stanford. But she got 
only as far as putting curtains in her 
room. Then the Hollywood Citizen-News 
offered her a job as a sports writer-car- 





toonist. She took it, went on from there to” 


Philadelphia and then, seven years ago, 
to the New York Journal-American. 

At the Gazette now, Editor Hoffman 
bosses a regular staff of six men. At home, 
however, she is content to share executive 
direction with one—her husband, Allan 


McIntosh. 


Chocolate Quickie 


In grocery stores in about two-thirds 
of the states last week was a new product 
developed by one of the nation’s oldest 
food companies—the Walter Baker Choc- 
olate Co., founded in 1765, now a division 
of General Foods Corp. 

Its name, 4-in-l, follows from its 
uses: for (1) instant cocoa or chocolate 
milk shake, (2) 5-minute frosting, (3) 


10-minute fudge and (4) 7-minute choco- 
late sauce. To make creamy icing or 
candy, the product is heated with milk 
and butter, then mixed with powdered 
sugar and beaten. Made without pow- 
dered milk, 4-in-1 keeps indefinitely on 
the shelf. 


Ins and Outs 


He wasn’t one of the crowd that did 
things in his high school. He wanted to 
be, but the others wouldn’t have him. 
They called him a drip. And sometimes 
he behaved like a drip, purposely, be- 
cause he wanted to get their attention. 
That made things worse. 

Out of this familiar teen-age situa- 
tion Nora Stirling, of the American 
Theatre Wing, has written a play, The Jns 
and Outs. It is being published by the 
New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 
of the State Charities Aid Association, 
and is being offered for the first time this 
week to schools, churches and other or- 
ganizations interested in teen-agers. They 
describe it as “an important mental health 
project to help teen-agers understand 
themselves and others.” 

What Makes a Drip? Despite this 
high sounding designation, the play is 
written in regular teen talk—not over- 
done. It plays 20 minutes and can be 
produced by amateurs. The only scene is 
a high school recreation room, where the 
entertainment committee for the mid- 
term party—two girls and two boys—is 
meeting. They are the “ins,” the ones 
who do things acceptably. Into their dis- 
cussion barges the boy they have nick- 
named “the flea.” He is the “out,” the one 
not cut out after the accepted pattern. 
He is so boastful and so loud that one of 
the girls asks: “How drippy can you 
get?” They rib him and snub him, and 
end by sending him off broken-hearted. 

The last section of the play is then 
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re-enacted, with the characters “freezing” 
while each speaks his thoughts aloud. 
Here the audience comes to realize that 
the flea’s braggadocio covers his hurt, his 
desire to gain their attention. 

Moral. An important part of the 
project is the discussion that follows the 
play. For this Lawrence K. Frank, direc- 
tor of the Caroline Zachry Institute of 
Human Development, has written a guide. 
While writing the play, Miss Stirling con- 
sulted with a variety of experts. And 25 
test performances were held before 15,- 
000 pupils in Greater New York schools. 

Teachers present were amazed at the 
enthusiasm and candor the _ students 
showed in discussion. Said one: “I think 
it shows that everybody feels the way I 
do.” Most agreed that “students who at- 
tend performances will try to find the 
underlying reason for the actions of a so- 
called drip.” 

A packet of one copy of the script 
and one discussion guide costs $l. Six 
scripts (one for each player and one for 
the director) and two guides cost $2. New 
York State organizations may order from 
the New York Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene of the SCAA, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
York 10, N.Y.; others from the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Ten-Minute Chair 


Newest of the put-it-together-your- 
self furniture is the “K-D” (knockdown) 
chair that can be assembled with a screw 
driver in ten minutes (see picture). 

Priced at $15.95, it comes in a flat 
package containing two side panels, pad- 
ded back and seat, rungs and hardware. 
The back can be fixed permanently or set 
on a pivot. It and the spring seat are 
covered with washable plastic—red, 
green, beige, blue or yellow. Any of these 
colors can be teamed with any of five 
wood finishes: mahogany, walnut, wheat, 
natural or black lacquer. 





Lionel Freedman 
K-D chair. A money-saver, to be put to- 
gether at home. (SEE: Ten-Minute) 
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Get DOUBLE-ACTION Relief tram 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 
















Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


? Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


pe LOWEST PRICES in YEARS 


Money-Back Guarantee 


FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
CARD “P* 


RELAX - MAKE THINGS - HAVE FUN 


catalog shows hundreds of craft 
family to enjoy. Send dime for your copy today. 


BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. B-2 
11558 $. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 


NO MORE HEARING AID 
BATTERIES TO BUY!!! 


ASHES 
Development of a NEW Maico aid (model F) 
ene such greatly reduced hearing costs that 
aico can assume ALL operating expenses during 
the first year for every qualified person who joins in 
the new Maico GU ARANTEED FORMANCE PLAN 
(renewable from year to year at a fixed low cost.) 


WONOCO yarn 





THE MAICO Co., INC. * 

18C Maico Bldg., Mpls. }, Minn. » 

Tell me how yourplan eliminates battery purchases. g 
Name ————_$_$___ og 
Address + 
Ss 
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ONLY ‘10° DOWN 
PUTS THIS VICTOR 
ADDING MACHINE IN 
YOUR BUSINESS TODAY! 

C4 


NOW ages 


89> TAX 0. 
oapeneed Also with 
Convenient Monthly Terms 10 key keyboard 


Start right now to cut operating costs 
with Victor by eliminating long hours of 
hand figuring. Victors are small, com- 
pact, easy to move, easy to operate. 
Precision built, like fine watches. Sturdy 
and strong. Made by the World’s Largest 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding 
Machines. Now in our 3lst year. 


FREE TO BUSINESSMEN 


*“*How to Avoid Financial Tangles.”’ 
SELLS FoR $1.00. Yours FREE! 
For your copy, send in coupon. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


See classified section local phone book for Victor 
dealer or send coupon to address below. 





i 
§ Victor ADDING MACHINE Co. ! 
; Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. P11-2. ‘ 
3 Please send me without cost or obligation a : 
8 copy of “How to Avoid Financial Tangles.”’ ' 
i 
5 Name of 5 
4g «© Business ; 
] 
8 Name sienna ; 
: Business ‘ 
: Address iio ae 
i 
i 
g City oa State thichenainaabinet ; 
~ 
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Christmas Gifts 


AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
SEE PAGE 49 





HOW YOU “CAN SAVE FOOD 
& MONEY WITH HANDI-BAGS 


More than 150,000 enthusiastic housewives are 
using this convenient way to keep foods fresh, 
tasty at low cost—with plastic Handi-Bags. 
They keep lettuce, vegetables crisp—bread, 
pastry, fresh and moist for more than a week. 
Wonderful for meat, cheese, fish too. Can be 
used over and over, will not crack. Set of z= 
— $1. “eA My ws for only $1.00 includes: 
14”x21” bag for turkeys, roasts & clip 

1-10 att bag for fruit, vegetables & clip 

1—8 '4”x18" bag for celery, bread & cio 

Ha 45 Rae bag for cheese, & 

2—8 '9”x12” bags for butter, chops & 2 clips 
Enjoy economy of foods kept fresh in space 
saving Handi-Bags right away. Send $1.00 for 
each set today. We ship ~r ged prepaid. 
Money back guarantee. No C.O. 


A.M.G. PRODUCTS CO. 
P.O. Box 717W, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Education 


The Shrinking Freshman 


U.S. educators knew college enroll- 
ment was dropping, but not how much. 

Last week Dr. Raymond Walters, 
more widely known as the statistician of 
higher education than as president of the 
University of Cincinnati, his full-time job, 
gave the answer: the drop is from 5% 
to 10% below last year. 

Analyzing estimates from 471 insti- 
tutions, Dr. Walters gave causes: de- 
creases of from 15% to 35% in number 
of G.I. students; the iow birth rate of the 
early 1930’s, which means fewer young 
people of the age to enter college this 
year. 


Northwestern’s Doctor 


Since Northwestern University was 
founded in 1851, all its presidents but two 
(Walter Dill Scott and Franklyn Bliss 
Snyder) have been Methodist ministers. 

Last week, Northwestern turned, 
symbolically or not, to another kind of 
healer to head the university—a_physi- 
cian, Dr. J. Roscoe Miller. It was the 
first time in the history of U.S. higher 
education that a major American univer- 
sity had asked the dean of its school of 
medicine to assume the president’s chair. 
Known as “Rocky” to his intimates (from 
a habit of rocking on his feet when he 
makes a speech), the 44-year-old former 


Private. It is costing the school trus- 


tees at Trout River, N.Y., $2,400 a 
year to keep Carolyn White, 6, in 
school. But a contract is a contract. 
When the trustees met last spring 
to arrange for the salary of the teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth Dineen, and to pay for 
heating and textbooks, they had no 
idea that all but one of the school’s 12 





Chicago heart specialist has the two qual- 
ities always demanded by trustees in se- 
lecting a college president: (1) adminis- 
trative ability, and (2) a flair for fund- 
raising. 

To these two, Northwestern’s Miller 
adds a third: an obsession with the cause 
of human freedom. Sample, from the 
Miller inaugural: 

“The greatest power in the world to- 
day is not the atom bomb. The human 
mind that conceived the bomb is a greater 
power by far. We do not have to fear that 
power when it operates in an environ- 
ment of freedom. We have everything to 
fear when it is curbed and perverted.” 


Away from Science 


Last week the only woman professor 
in Columbia University’s graduate school, 
Marjorie H. Nicolson, reported something 
many educators wished was true of all 
graduate schools and all colleges. 

Said Miss Nicolson: “At Columbia, 
in the Graduate School, there is a decided 
shift by students away from the applied 
sciences to the humanities. Our figures 
are fantastic. ‘Pure’ and ‘applied’ sci- 
ences are dropping all the time. .. . The 
two leading departments on the graduate 
level at Columbia today ... are history 
and English.” Last year, she added, there 
were more graduate students in English 
alone than in physics, chemistry, biology, 
zoology and mining combined. 

Search for Values. The swing to 
the humanities might owe, she suggested, 
to the number of G.I.s who became book- 
hungry during long, lonely hours in Army 


Yorid 


or 13 prospective pupils would either 
move away or transfer to a bigger 
school in nearby Constable. 

Now the trustees are holding the 
bag. The teacher has the contract; 
heating and book expenses have been 
paid, and Carolyn insists she likes be- 
ing “teacher’s pet.” Her only com- 
plaint: no one to play with at recess. 
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Evanston Photographic Service 
Miller. On Evanston’s ‘campus, an upset 
precedent. (SEE: Northwestern’s Doctor) 


service. “Faced with the stern-realities of 
life, the question of values was always 
coming up.” 

Unimpressed with the Nicolson thesis 
last week were most enrollment experts. 
The U.S. Office of Education reported no 
discernible trend away from applied sci- 
ences as yet. Less certain were some col- 
lege officials picked at random. Typical 
comment (George Washington Univer- 
sity’s director of admissions, Harold G. 
Sutton): “Undergraduate students in re- 
cent years have shown a greater interest 
in the liberal arts. Now that many of 
them have reached the graduate level, this 
may account for the trend.” 


Atomic Orientation 


To most U.S. school teachers, atomic 
energy is hardly more than a word, al- 
though one with terrible overtones. Few 
of them can answer intelligently, much 
less accurately, questions fired at them 
every day by curious pupils. 

To reduce this ignorance, Chicago’s 
superintendent of schools Herold C. Hunt 
sent a letter to David E. Lilienthal, chair- 
man of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, got his cooperation on a teacher- 
training program. 

Bribe. As an inducement to the 
teachers, Chicago Teachers College of- 
fered to give teachers who take the com- 
plete course credit toward promotion and 
extension of their certificates. 

Result: Last week 800 of Chicago’s 
grade and high school teachers jammed 
the lecture hall at the Museum of Science 
and Industry for the first of a series of 
lectures by top scientists on atomic 
energy. 

Lead-off man was Nobel Prizewinner 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, one of the top U.S. 
chemists who contributed to the making 
of the first atomic bomb. The lecturers 
are furnished by the AEC’s Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory and the University of 
Chicago. 
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...an Excellent Household Cleaner 









Fatt is the time for painting your home 
outside and in. Be sure to specify Gum 
Turpentine, the dependab/e paint thinner. 
Makes paint go farther, last longer, look 
better. Best for cleaning paint brushes. 
Economical. Gum Turpentine cleans and 
disinfects kitchen and bathroom floors, all 
wood floors, furniture and woodwork, 
metals, bedsteads and springs. Mix % lin- 
seed oil with ¥% Gum Turpentine for a 
fine furniture polish. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices; Valdosta, Georgia 
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IN NEW HUSKY WESTERN 


BUCKLED BROGUES, 


Man, what a shoe! Tough as a Texas steer . . . for long-distance 
walking! Yet . . . gentle on feet as an old house slipper! 
And, authentically styled with an ultra “bold look’! 


SILVER STYLED BUCKLE & “TOP 0’ TOE” EMBOSSED! 
Rough and rugged as the Old West, this genuine Long- 
horn Leather moccasin style brogue is sensational with 
its Silver Styled Buckles and embossed leather design! 
Husky heels! Double weight soles! All in rich brown! 
Big value . . . for yourself . . . or as gift! 


COMBINATION LAST FOR SNUG FIT! 

Much more toe room . . . restful support for arch . . . 

\ ing heel-hugging design . . . gives foot-fit of last- 
™ 





ing comfort. Step into these Buckled Brogues! Step 
out! Step way ahead . .in genuine Longhorn 
\ leather ose Your 


Assurance of Endurance! 






FLAGG BROS. 


P.O. BOX 1090 - DEPT. 47P2 + NASHVILLE, TENN. 
SHOE SIZE SHOE NO. 





ORDER TODAY 


Use coupon. Sizes 7 to 
12, C width; 6 to 12, D 
width. If you don't know 
your shoe size, send 
all numbers you 
find inside any 
shoe thot fits 
you. We ship 
in 24 hours. monev NAME 
Satisfaction or gack 


i'm ST. (or R.F.D.) 
awe 
Guar 
















Every Flagg Bros. purchase must give satisfaction or your money will 
be promptly refunded. Postage paid on all orders except C.O.D. 
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Sports 


Luckman’s Passing 


Not since high school had Sid Luck- 
man spent a game on the bench, as he 
did two Sundays ago when the Chicago 
Bears upset the Philadelphia Eagles. 

What happened? Was the old pro 
(33) slowing down? Was understudy 
Johnny Lujack (24) pushing the master 
aside? The answer was less ominous: 
Luckman, recovering from a thyroidecto- 
my, had been benched on doctor’s orders. 

Last week Sid was back. Though 
losing to the New York Giants, he and 
Lujack tried 59 passes (one short of the 
record) and completed 34 (two short of 
the record). He looked better than ever. 


Unhappy Hunting Ground 


Last week, on the opening day of 
the pheasant season, farmer Walter 
Plautz awoke early, as usual, and went 
gunning over his land in Wisconsin’s 
Washington county to see if he could 
knock off a bird or two. 

All around his 120 acres of fine 
pheasant territory were bold “No hunt- 
ing” signs. The only other people allowed 
to hunt there were a few men to whom he 
had given special permission. The public 
was barred, and for good reasons. 

“In 1946,” explained Plautz, “I let 
everybody in. They cut my fences so they 
could drive right on my land. They tore 
down poles. One guy shot at a pheasant 
50 yards from me and sprayed me with 
pellets. They shot my poultry. They 
tramped down some trees. Up the road 
a way they shot a cow. 

“The last two years I had no trouble 
with hunters. I had my land posted.” 

Chosen Few. “I’ve got my signs up 
again this year, but I’ve given a few men 
permission to come out and hunt. [ll 
expect them to avoid frightening or hurt- 
ing the cattle. Likewise, [ll expect them 
to stay far enough away from the build- 
ings so that none of my family will be 
peppered with shot.” 

Walter Plautz was no isolated in- 
stance of farmer-indignation as the 1949 
season began. From everywhere came re- 
ports of more posting of lands. In Wis- 
consin some townships were banning 
hunters by prohibiting parking. 

“Our right to hunt in Wisconsin is 
dependent upon the good will of the 
farmer,” said Conservation Director 
Ernest ‘Swift. “But hunters have it in 
their power to curtail hunting privileges 
in spite of our best efforts.” 

Ask before shooting. “The key to 
good hunting can be found in the pocket 
of the farmer,” agreed the Ohio Division 
of Conservation. In North Carolina, the 
Wildlife Resources Commission thought 
it had hit upon a happy solution to the 
posted land problem. It distributed thou- 
sands of signs saying “hunting by per- 
mission only,” on the theory that the 
average farmer would open land to 
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Acme 
Harris. Griffith and Washington welcome 
him home again. (SEE: Man Wonder) 


sportsmen if they ask his permission. 

Responsible sportsmen’s groups, 
meanwhile, were giving increased atten- 
tion to cases like that of Walter Plautz. 
The reason: In most states most of the 
hunting must be done on private land. 

Said the Remington Arms Co., draw- 
ing up a list of “Ten Commandments of 
Country Courtesy”: 

“Always drive into the farmer’s yard 
and ask permission to hunt. Hunt only in 
the areas he designates. Respect his 
fences . . . closing [gates] behind you. 


Never shoot near houses, barns or live- 
stock. Leave his fruit and other crops 
alone. Do not walk on seeded ground; 





Pathfinder 
Plautz. Only responsible hunters need 
apply. (SEE: Unhappy Hunting Ground) 


don’t walk through standing grain. Shoot 
crows and predators. Share your game 
with him. On your next trip bring his 
wife or children some little gift. After 
you're well acquainted, suggest a plant- 
ing program to better game _ habitat, 
offering to finance it or help him with it.” 


Man Wonder 


Long before the pennant races ended 
last month, Clark Griffith, at 79 the sec- 
ond oldest man in baseball (next to 
Philadelphia’s Connie Mack, 86), was 
more than dissatisfied with his inept 
Washington Senators. 

In May, after surprising everybody 
by winning nine straight games, the 
Nats came home from a road trip to a 
civic celebration. “I hope,” said Griffith 
with foreboding, “that this isn’t prema- 
ture.” 

It was. The Nats went into a prompt 
tailspin, ended the summer in last place, 
47 games behind the league-leading New 
York Yankees. They were the Old Fox’s 
worst club since he first took command 
of the Senators in 1912. 

Griff’s principal complaint was not 
that the team lost ball games but that it 
wasn’t trying hard enough. In July he 
fired Mickey Haefner, one of his few 
good pitchers, for an “indifferent per- 
formance.” In October, he fired manager 
Joe Kuhel for his outstanding perform- 
ance in getting a deathlock on the Amer- 
ican League’s cellar championship. 

Prodigal boy. One day last week 
Griffith picked up the telephone, got on 
the wire the man he thought could help 
him pick up the pieces. At the other end, 
in San Diego, Cal., was Stanley Raymond 
(Bucky) Harris, the original “boy 
wonder,” who had led the Nats to their 
first and only World Series championship 
as a 27-year-old player-manager in 1924. 
He won another pennant the next year, 
stayed with the club through 1929. 

Since then, Harris has been on a 
Cook’s tour of baseball’s major and 
minor leagues. Stopovers included a sec- 
ond visit with Washington, from 1935 
through 1942, and a quick trip to New 
York, where he won a World Series with 
the Yankees in 1947, but got fired for 
placing third in 1948. Last season Harris, 
in the Pacific Coast League, brought the 
San Diego Padres home in fourth. 

Bucky in the bucks. Two days 
after the phone call, the boy wonder, 
now 52, was in Griffith’s office signing 
a three-year managerial contract rumored 
to be worth $25,000 to $30,000 a year. 
It was a home-coming in more ways than 
one. It meant that Bucky—first mano 
manage the same big league club at three 
different times—could spend more of his 
time in his home in Washington. 

Griffith felt he had the one manager 
who could get the most out of indifferent 
material. But he also agreed, Harris told 
sports writers, to try spending money to 
make that material better. 

As a starter Griffith tried $60,000— 
at Harris’ suggestion—for Irv Noren, 
Hollywood center fielder and the PCL’s 
most valuable player in 1949. 
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VACATION MECCA, Calitornin... the Golden Shite 


Ever since gold was discovered at 
Sutter’s Mill some 101 years ago, Cali- 
fornia has attracted millions of visitors 
seeking wealth, health, and happiness. 
Now some seven million call it home. 
Visitors continue to come in larger vol- 
ume each year and many remain to 
enjoy its charms. 

Four main routes go there, whether 
you travel by train or car. One from the 
north follows beside Mount Shasta and 
down the Sacramento Valley to San Fran- 
cisco. Another, from the east, crosses the 
Sierra Nevadas by the Emigrant Pass to 
Sacramento, the state capital. This was 
the main route of the ’49ers for the final 
part of the journey. Another route 
crosses the Mojave Desert, dips through 
the Cajon Pass to green orange groves, 
and on to Los Angeles. The fourth route 
comes in across the desert, skirts the Sal- 
ton Sea, then through mountain passes 
to the orange country. 

Let’s follow the ’49ers’ main overland 
route. In hours, instead of days, we pass 
through the mountains to the valleys 
below where thousands sought their for- 
tunes seeking gold. We go through Sac- 
ramento and in a few hours more arrive 
at San Francisco Bay and see the Golden 
Gate to the west. Here atop the sprawling 
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hills, nearly surrounded by water, stands 
San Francisco. You breathe salt air. Fog 
too at times. It’s like living on shipboard 
without the motion of the sea. 

You can ride the cable cars, buy the 
sidewalk flowers, shop in Chinatown, dine 
at Fisherman’s Wharf, visit the old Mis- 
sion Delores, and marvel at the panorama 
from “A-Top the Mark.” 

Across the eight and one-quarter mile 
Bay Bridge lies Oakland, a place of homes 
and industry, and Berkeley, the seat of the 
University of California. Scores of other 
picturesque towns, residential and indus- 
trial, dot the East Bay area. 

To the north, the Golden Gate Bridge 
spans the inlet to the ocean. Further to the 
north is San Rafael, Santa Rosa, and 
Petaluma, the “World’s Egg Basket-” 
While down the peninsula is Palo Alto, 
seat of Stanford University, and home of 
ex-president Herbert Hoover. 

The tourist has a choice of two dif- 
ferent routes to the south. One by way of 
the San Joaquin Valley, which is a veri- 
table breadbasket of food production, 
through the cities of Merced, Fresno and 
Bakersfield. To the east lies the high 
Sierras, the Yosemite Valley, the Mari- 
posa grove of giant trees, Sequoia 


National Park and General Grant Park. 


The optional route along the coast 
asses so many places of interest that it’s 
se to make a choice. The railroad and 
highway follow alternately beautiful val- 
leys or skirt the ocean’s edge. There is 
Monterey, California’s first capital, with 
its famous seventeen mile drive, the Sali- 
nas lettuce fields, the artists’ colony of 
Carmel. On down the coast is San Luis 
Obispo, and Santa Barbara, where the 
mountains come right down to the sea. 

Everything in the south centers in or 
around Los Angeles, and probably when 
the next census count is made it will 
become the third city in population. Cli- 
mate and agricultural opportunities at- 
tracted the earlier settlers, but with 
boundless energy as the need for more 
jobs increased, the natural resources have 
been developed. Oil in quantity was dis- 
covered, and later manufacturing of all 
kinds brought mass employment. 

Just beyond the downtown district is 
Hollywood, with all its make-believe, the 
moving picture capital of the world, and 
source of many national radio broadcasts. 
To the west and south are the beach 
resorts of Santa Monica, Redondo Beach, 
also the city of Long Beach and the harbor 
of Los Angeles, some twenty miles from 
the city’s center. Catalina Island is just 
twenty-two miles out in the Pacific. 

To the south, just above the Mexican 
border, is San Diego, a delightful city, 
with an extremely equitable climate 
throughout the year. To the southeast are 
the towns of Riverside and Redlands in 
the orange-growing country. Also, it will 
be worth your while to see the desert 
resort of Palm Springs, the date palm 
country around Coachella, as well as the 
fabulous Imperial Valley. 

Whether you go by train, fly or drive 
your car, California is worth a visit. You 
will find hospitable folks who are proud 
of what they have done, and what they 
plan. You will find easy living and com- 
fortable homes. And there are many places 
to stay — hotels, motels and tourist homes 
to suit you. 






For information about vacation trip 
to California, just tell us what places 
in California you are interested in 
and write to PATHFINDER TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU, WASH- 
INGTON SQUARE, PHILADEL- 
PHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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"i'm a teacher... 





i can’t afford CORNS, 
can you?” 

“Teaching is important—I don’t dare 
risk sore feet. So the minute a corn ap- 
pears, I use a BLUE-JAY Corn Plaster.”’ 
Nupercaine*, exclusive with BLUE-JAY, 
soothes surface pain; gentle medication 
loosens hard ‘“‘core,”’ you lift it out in a 
few days! Youcan’t afford corns, either. 
Get BLUE-JAY today (on sale at drug 
counters everywhere). FREE booklet! 
“Your Feet and Your Health.’’ Write 
Dept. PTH. 

“AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING CORN PLASTER” 

STAYS ON 

BECAUSE IT WRAPS ON 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Ciba’s Brand of Dibucaine 
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Corn Plasters 


A $50 A DAY BUSINESS 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Take B ’ table Sawmill right to the 
| —— ber — oat Aa ~ lumber for local yards 
—do ‘‘custom sawing’”’ 


<i a Moga FET |, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped‘ 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 







i money! 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL ret aialy to all who mend name 
at once. A pe’ postal will do. SEND NO MONEY 
KRISTEE CO. 874 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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Wooden Legacy 


In 1908, the late Gifford Pinchot, 
pioneer U.S. conservationist and chief 
forester under President Theodore Roose- 
velt, set aside 1.4 million acres of moun- 
tains, lakes and woodland in the state 
of Washington, called it Columbia Na- 
tional Forest. 

Last fortnight, foresters from all 
parts of the nation met near Packwood, 
Wash., to hear the forest dedicated as 
the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, re- 
named in honor of its founder. 

The conservation ideas set in motion 
by Pinchot, said Chief Lyle F. Watts, 
of the U.S. Forest Service “may deter- 
mine the future security and prosperity 


and progress of this nation.” 
e 


Drive for Bird Lovers 


Last month, in Detroit’s Rackham 
Memorial Auditorium, the National Au- 
dubon Society held its 45th—and perhaps 
most significant—convention. It was the 
first time in the organization’s 44-year 
history that it didn’t meet in New York. 

For four days delegates heard ad- 
dresses on wildlife and conservation; saw 
exhibits, films and paintings; visited 
nearby Canadian bird sanctuaries. 

The decision to meet in Detroit was 
based on more than a desire to commem- 
orate the 10th birthday of the Detroit 
Audubon Society, the convention’s host. 
Behind the move was a drive to expand 
the Society’s membership and influence— 
particularly in the Midwest. Today 80% 
of the Society’s 14,000 membership is 
concentrated in the East. 

No Feather in the Cap. Named for 
John James Audubon, naturalist, artist 
and bird lover, the first Audubon Society 
was formed in 1886 by George B. Grin- 
nell, author, editor and ethnologist whose 
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middle name was Bird. It asked its mem- 
bers to refrain from capturing or killing 
wild birds, and pledged women members 
to refrain from wearing wild bird feath- 
ers. Grinnell’s organization lapsed, but 
10 years later new Audubon societies be- 
gan springing up in Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts and other states. In 1905 the 
groups consolidated into the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, now 
called the National Audubon Society. 

Since then, the Society has worked 
to protect both animals and birds, and 
to promote the cause of conservation in 
general. It has sponsored laws prohibit- 
ing the sale of feathers and wild game. 
It has backed legislation establishing 
game and conservation commissions. It 
has maintained its own far-flung chain 
of bird sanctuaries, with paid Audubon 
wardens patrolling two million acres of 
land and water. 

The Society’s office in New York has 
become a clearing house for bird and 
wildlife information for private, state 
and Federal use. Its educational program 
includes lectures, school work and pub- 
lishing thousands of pages of literature 
annually. 

Catch Them Young. Society off- 
cers regard the organization of Audubon 
Junior Clubs as their most important 
single job. The clubs have enlisted 8.5 
million grade school boys and girls in the 
past 40 years, will reach an additional 
400,000 this year in 20,000 units scat- 
tered throughout the U.S. and Canada. 

“The clubs,” said national Audubon 
president John H. Baker, “serve hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls each 
year on farms and in villages . . . and 
an army of city youngsters whose fu- 
ture depends on common sense use of 
our natural resources.” 

In line with modern conservation 
theories, the Society has progressed in 
its adult work, too, from static bird 
protection to a broader, all-around con- 
cept that soil, water and all resources 
must be conserved if America is to pre- 
serve its outdoor heritage. 
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National Audubon Society 


Junior Auduboners. This year, nearly half a million. (SEE: Drive for Bird Lovers) 
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Stalin. A question of ends and means. 


(SEE: “Creative” Tyrant? ) 


“Creative” Tyrant? 


To the party panegyrists in Russia, 
and to many pious Communists elsewhere, 
Joseph Stalin (born Dzhugashvili) is al- 
most a divinity; to millions of Christians 
he is the antichrist. From any point of 
view this Georgian muzhik, who has made 
himself master of an ‘empire as vast as 
Genghis Khan’s, is one of the great his- 
torical figures of the 20th century. It is 
even possible that the survival or extinc- 
tion of the human race may hang one of 
these days upon his decision. Any book, 
therefore, that enhances understanding of 
his character, mind and motives is of 
some importance. 

The two best known biographers of 
Stalin, Boris Souvarine and the late Leon 
Trotsky, were decidedly hostile to him. 
The new life of Stalin by Isaac Deutscher, 
Stalin, a Political Biography (Oxford 
University Press, New York: $5), makes 
a much greater show than theirs of schol- 
arly detachment; but the subject is doubt- 
less one on which real impartiality is im- 
possible. Deutscher, a Polish-born jour- 
nalist now living and writing in England, 
has already been accused of suppressing 
or distorting many revelatory facts well 
known to specialists in Russian revolu- 
tionary and post-revolutionary history, al- 
though not to most British and American 
readers. 

Benign Brutality. At any rate, he 
does not attempt to conceal Stalin’s ruth- 
less use of force and terror to obtain his 
ends. He does, however, imply rather 
broadly that the ends have justified the 
means. Between Stalin’s methods and 
Hitler’s, Deutscher finds many similar- 
ities, but also one important difference: 
Hitler took over an advanced and flourish- 
ing civilization and left it in ruins; Stalin 
took over a barbaric feudalism and trans- 
formed it into a highly industrialized 
state. Thus, in this sense at least, Hitler 
is the uncreative and Stalin the creative 
type of tyrant. 
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Deutscher suggests, for example, that 
all the horrors and miseries attending the 
liquidation of the kulaks and nepmen, 
and the progress of the successive five- 
year-plans, may have been proportionally 
no greater than those that accompanied 
the industrial revolution in England. His 
interpretation of the famous ic 9 of 
1936-38 is even more ingenious. The ac- 
cusations brought against Bukharin, Ry- 
kov, Tomsky, Zinoviev, Radek and all the 
other Old Bolsheviks were, he admits, 
generally false. Yet Deutscher believes 
that the purges may have saved Russia 
from the humiliation of another treaty 
like that of Brest-Litovsk (the Russo- 
German peace of 1918) when the Nazis 
were at the gates of Moscow in the early 
winter of 1941. 

In other words Stalin, with a sort of 
clairvoyance, was punishing his Commu- 
nist adversaries and their followers, in 
advance, not for anything they had yet 
done but for what they would be likely 
to do if a disastrous Russian military de- 
feat gave them the opportunity to put an 
end to his power. 

He or They. Deutscher, moreover, 
seems persuaded that in the middle 1930's 
there did exist a widespread conspiracy, 
involving many Red Army leaders, to 
overthrow Stalin, although the Nazis had 
nothing to do with it and were in fact ig- 
norant of it. Stalin, it seems, became 
aware of the conspiracy through the as- 
sassination of his henchman, Sergei 
Kirov, by a disaffected young Communist 
named Nikolayev at Leningrad on De- 
cember 1, 1934. Since trustworthy docu- 
mentation is lacking, the reader must 
choose between this version and Sou- 
varine’s, which is that Kirov’s murder was 
arranged by Stalin’s GPU. 

Again,- one must choose between 
Deutscher’s explanation of the Nazi-Sov- 
iet pact of 1939, which is that Stalin was 
virtually forced into it by the conduct of 
Chamberlain and Daladier at Munich, 
and the story of the late Gen. Walter 
Krivitsky that Stalin had proposed such 
an arrangement to Hitler as early as 1937. 


The General’s Kids 


Kenney’s “kids,” the men of the Pa- | 


cific air forces, always figured the old | 
man should write a book. After all, his | 


Pacific air campaigns would go down in 
history along with those of Hannibal, Na- 
poleon and Stonewall Jackson. 

Last week, as Gen. George Churchill 
Kenney’s 200,000 word memoir of World 
War II appeared in bookstores, readers 
and airmen alike were in for a pleasant 
surprise. General Kenney Reports (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, New York: $4.50) is no 
technical primer on how to fight a war. 
It is not even a primer on how to be a 
general. It is simply the most humanized 
account of combat and fighting men to be 
written by a high ranking officer in World 
War II. 

“Written by” is more than a polite 
phrase in this case. 


names of some ether World War II gen- | 
erals, Kenney’s account was written by 





Unlike the ghost- | 
written accounts that appeared under the | 





LIONEL TRAINS 


They’re so REAL! They last a —— 
with reasonable care. re fun and 
excitement for Father Son. They 


puff real smoke and whistle like real 
trains. See them at your local store. 
Train sets priced as low as $15.95. 





Lions Trains, P.O. Box 282 
Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York ! 
D1 enciose 25¢ for “Special Offer” —including 40-page fult-4 
[| cotes Lionel Train Catalog, Sound Effects Record, 8 Mini- 
ature Billboards, and Railroad Planning Book for ‘*‘POP"’ ‘ 
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NEW! ONIQUE! 


Wooden TOWEL RACK 


2 00 MONEY 
BACK 
POSTPAID GUARANTEE 





WHEREVER TOWELS ARE HUNG 


KITCHEN Eliminate unsightly disorder [by using 
PANTRY this durable, compact, folding’ towel 
BATHROOM rack. Your towels will dry quicker 


CLOSETS and stay fresher. Dimensions: 19¥2”x 
CUPBOARDS 314%4"x1%". Drying arms 16” long. 
MEDICAL Send for yours TODAY. 
OFFICES 
DENTAL IDEAL AS A GIFT 
OFFICES CHRISTMAS* BIRTHDAY * WEDDING 


i RED HOUSE, P.O. Box 71, 


Danville, Vermont 
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OUCH-my corn! 


Stop onde gs corns make your life miserable. Get 
ic Corn Salve. Helps take sting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so you 
can lift ‘em out without dangerous paring. Use 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight — walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y_ 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © LP. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4902-K, ELMIRA, N.Y 


VEST- 


P ole KE T BIN OCULARS $ COATED OPTICS! 
| Z E eye in power 
| | S and range. At 1100 has sharp, clear 
TO field of 0 feet! Made under military 
ACTUAL BHO supervision. Moisture-proofed . ust 
proofed! All metal construction. Individual eye focussing. P Ade 
justable for all eye widths! A compact, durable, all a. 
— etnestene a field glass. Coated optics 
ire stem is coated! Economy priced at fraction 
of what pve he gineeee sell at retail! Gomatete with leather 
case and omens on sys $19.50 plus 20% Fed. tax. Cash orders sent 
postpaid. *s include $2 deposit. Guaranteed. Try 20 
days at our ae United Products Co., 7941 S. Halsted, 
Dept. ARF-137,Chicago 20. Reference Dun & Bradstreet. 
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Kenney. Even the maps are his own. 

Under the Clothesline. Kenney’s 
report starts in San Francisco where, as 
commander of the Fourth Air Force, he 
had to administer a half-mad, half-proud 
reprimand to a young pilot who had been 
looping around the center span of the 
Golden Gage Bridge and, then, at several 
hundred miles per hour, waving to the 
stenographic help on the lower floors of 
the city’s office buildings. 

One woman, in the suburbs, also 
complained. If the pilot wanted to help 
her take the wash down, would he please 
do it on the ground and not in a P-38? 

Next day, Kenney sent Lt. Richard 
Bong out to help with that wash. By the 
time Bong has roared in and out of the 
pages of Kenney’s report, the reader has 
watched him develop into one of the 
greatest machines of aerial destruction 
ever to fly. 

The report is mainly about the 
“kids.” Sandwiched in, however, are all 
the scenes with the brass and planners. 
But even these are lived for the reader, 
rather than coldly outlined like a battle 
chart. 

Battles do, of course, crunch across 
the pages of the book. But it is the people 
inside the smoke and flame that Kenney 
tells about—letting history tag along 
quietly by their sides. 


'Not So Broad as a House 


Will Rogers wrote: “I use only one 
set method in my little gags and that is 
to try and keep to the truth. . . . Person- 
ally I don’t like the jokes that get the 
biggest laughs as they are generally as 
broad as a house and require no thought 
at all. I like one where, if you are with 
a friend and hear it, it makes’ you think, 
and you nudge your friend and say: ‘He’s 
right about that.’ ” 

This is an apt description of reader 
response to a new collection of Will 
Rogers’ writings. There is a strong im- 
pulse to nudge someone and say: “He’s 
right about that.” The book is The Auto- 
biography of Will Rogers, edited by Don- 
ald Day (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston: 
$3.50). Actually, the text is seldom bio- 
graphical—but it does reveal him, still as 
right and funny as ever after almost 15 
years. 


Oksana’s Jump 


On Aug. 12, 1948, Americans came 
very close to understanding Russia. That 
was the day a middle-aged Russian school 
teacher named Oksana Kasenkina jumped 
from the third story of the Russian Con- 
sulate in New York City rather than be 
sent back to her native land. Here among 
milling rumors was a startling, unques- 
tionable fact. Even in America the Sov- 
iets had hunted down, drugged and im- 
prisoned one of its citizens because she 
had yearned briefly for freedom. 

Everyone who reads the newspapers 
knows the outcome of that historic leap— 
how the New York police, ignoring diplo- 
matic fuming, packed the critically in- 
jured woman off to an American hospital 


for treatment and how President Truman 
granted her sanctuary in the U.S. 

New Life. Now Madame Kasenkina 
lives quietly in New York City. She earns 
her living by writing and lecturing and 
in truly American fashion she has capi- 
talized on her experience by turning out 
a book. The book is Leap to Freedom 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia: $3) and it is 
not nearly so obvious as it might have 
been. Like her leap, it is sensational but 
convincing. The tragedy in her life is 
appalling. 

Madame Kasenkina had a warm, 
happy, childhood in pre-Revolutionary 
Russia, which she describes with nostal- 
gia and charm. With the Communists 
came fear and hunger. Her husband, a 
quiet, unpolitical school teacher, was ar- 
rested and sent to Siberia because he had 
been, briefly, a military officer under the 
Czar. She never saw him again. Her 11- 
year-old daughter died of malnutrition 
while Madame Kasenkina was taking part 
in a compulsory celebration of Stalin’s 
achievements. Her son disappeared in the 
battle of Leningrad. He had been sent 
into the front line without uniform, equip- 
ment or training because he was not a 
member of the Party. 

Freedom Aforethought. Madame 
Kasenkina had had enough. With escape 
as her object, she applied for a job 
teaching the children of Soviet officials in 
America. Her description of life in the 
Soviet colony in New York City is prob- 
ably more revealing than anything she en- 
countered in the homeland. The constant 
supervision, the spying, the gossip, the 
vulgar preoccupation with buying, buying 
against the day they will be recalled to 
their barren Utopia—all of it denotes a 
demoralization of individual character 
more disturbing than any other effect of 
the totalitarian state. 

Her book leaves little hope for revo- 
lution from within. The freedom-loving 
Russians are too widely dispersed—in 


graves, in Siberia, and one, of course, in - 


New York. 





Acme 
Madame Kasenkina. A startling fact 
through an open window. (SEE: Jump) 
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Frame by > 
Good Hensshsoging 
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TM. REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Immediate Opening 


Immediate opening for reliable man with 
car to call on farmers. No experience nec- 
essary. $15 to $20 in a day. Permanent. 
snenESS COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


rour Free SEWING BOOK Vow! 


Have fun! Save money! “Smart Sewing With 
Cotton Bags” is full of new ideas, new patterns, 
illustrations, complete directions on how to sew and 
save with cotton bags. Don’t wait! Order your copy 
today from: 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
BO MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your Cough 


hts A we teas 


Try this tested way to relieve 


PIMPLES-BLACKHEADS 


Externally caused blemishes yield promptly to 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Fragrant, scien- 
tifically medicated. Used by many doctors, 

nurses, certain leading hospitals. Buy — 


CUTICURA Sintment 


OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


ee ee the dev ae vad inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 

Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 

—— , protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 
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Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 












McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
1028 Victor Building 


Washington 1, 0. C. 
5 YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE 12 





17-JEWEL WRIST WATCH 


ORIGINAL PRICE $59 A 


INCAB LOC-Prorecren A 


WATER REPELLENT. 
Sacrificed Because 
They're POST-War Surplus 


Luminous dial . . . sweep sec- 
ond hand . “Super Accurate 

ee imported Swiss precision 
movement and case. You get these 
Men's New 5 Year Guaranteed 
Watches now for a small fraction of 
= original price. Don’t delay! Order 

« « while they fast. 









SEND ONLY $! DOWN PAYMENT with \2: 
order, Pay balance to postman on arrival. olus post- 
age. Or we pay postage if you enclose $16.95 plus $1.70 
tax. Handsome expansion band “included with prepaid 
order. Money back in 5 days if not oe Order now! 
AIR MAIL XMAS DELIVERY GUARA' 


MARYLAND DISTRIBUTORS, Psa 114 
501 East Baltimore Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Radio-TV 


Doctor’s Dilemma 


In Monroe, Wis. (pop. 6,500), a local 
physician may have to say “no” to the 
networks as he already has to many an 
out-of-state station. He stubbornly refused 
to abandon his small-town practice for 
radio, despite one of the most sensational 
successes ever to follow a single broad- 
cast. 

Recently, the University of Wisconsin 
persuaded Dr. John A. Schindler, some- 
time lecturer at its medical school, to give 
a talk over Madison’s WHA on How to 
Live a Hundred Years Happily. Hundreds 
of requests for copies of the script fol- 
lowed the broadcast. 

Broadway Loves Him. Then New 
York City’s municipal station, WNYC, 
got 3,000 re- 
quests for copies within a week. Last 
week another New York station, WFDR- 
FM, put on the recording. More requests 


poured in by letter, phone and telegraph. 


Now WFDR-FM and other stations 
are trying to get Dr. Schindler to sign a 
contract for a whole series of broadcasts. 
If it involves leaving Monroe and his 
practice, however, the doctor is more than 
likely to refuse. He wants to stay near 
his patients. 

Is It Legal? Apparently Dr. Schind- 
ler is that phenomenon rare in radio, a 
real “natural.” Some listeners say he has 
a “Fred Allen manner.” Sample from 
the opening words of his broadcast: “My 
inclusion on this program is to provide 
a sort of atmosphere.” 

Joking about the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of his talk, he says: “You know, 
that title worried me. I lost a little sleep 
thinking about it. So I went to see a 
lawyer friend. He says ‘You got nothing 
to worry about. You are not telling folks 
how to live a hundred years. You are 
only saying that if they live a hundred 
years, you can tell them how to do it 
happily! “alg 

Schindler’s happiness prescription is 
“to avoid CDT” (cares, difficulties, trou- 
bles), but it is not so corny as it sounds. 
He tells anecdotes, from his hospital ex- 
perience, of the effect of the mind on the 
body, interspersing them with quotations 
from Aristotle, then a story of how a 
farmer friend got “down in the dumps,” 
and what he, Schindler, did to get him 
out of it. 

Schindler’s illustrations are homely, 
his sentences short. To his listeners he 
gives the impression of a family doctor, a 
white-haired, kindly man in his 60’s 
(which he is), able and willing to draw 
on a lifetime of experience. 

First a Doctor. His attachment to 
the cheese manufacturing town of Monroe 
is real. When the University of Chicago 
asked him to appear on its Round Table 
discussion program, Schindler replied: 
“You will have to excuse me. There are 
patients I have to see right here on that 
day.” 
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Absorbent filters in Medico pipes and holders 
have 66 baffles that stop flakes and slugs... 
absorb juices... reduce tongue bite... 
give you the utmost in smoking pleasure. 
MEDICO V. F. G. (VERY FINE QUALITY) 
Specially selected imported briar Pipes. ” 
Wide variety of shapes. With 10 filters; .. 
Also Frank Medico “Standard”... 
America’s Outstanding Dollar ($1) Pipe 
Frank Medico Cigarette Holders $] & 42 


MEDICO 


FILTERED SMOKING 
S. M. Frank & Co., Inc. © Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
MEDICO PIPES f 
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For scrubbing, waxing, wall 
washing, dusting! Mechanism 






Artmoore 
S ARTMOORE co. 


~ Dept. P,1319 N. 3rd St, © Milwevkee, Wis. 


~ PLAN TO BUILD YOUR 
NEW HOME WITH BRICK 







@ “Modern Brick Homes” contains 20 labor- 
saving, cost-reducing plans of brick homes. 
Discusses architectural styling, selection of 
home site, room arrangements, tips on costs 
and financing, foundations and structural 
design, future expansion, outdoor living. 


ONLY 50¢ order today from Dept. PA-1 


STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 
1520 18th St., N. W 
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FALSE TEETH ? 


This wearer says: 

“ORAnotonlymakesfalse 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Ghitdiints Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 
orovernight. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 
Pure... guaranteed not to harm den- 
ture. Get ORA today...be safe! All 
druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





FREE SAMPLE To Use and Show 


Useful Lifetime Gospel Gifts 


EARN EXTRA MONEY—Sell gorgeous 
Metal compact Gospel! Pencils—Self- e 
Glow Crosses. Rock bottom prices. WRITE [i 
TODAY —Offer Limited. 





dde to high altitudes, 
speed and sudden 


AIR SICK S23 
NAUSEA cstzx, 


.- Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 



















Write for low 
prices—carpet 
warp, rug filler, Looms, parts, inex- 
pensive beam counter. If you havea 
loom, give make and width please. 
OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. N924, Lima, Ohio 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 

N Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
“Since 1988” ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 


> | TOOTH GUM 
TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 


Ta Miah NO FLYING 











canine ais 
From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oes right to the seat of the trouble to 
at loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 

pas Soe inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes.jTell your druggist to sell you a bot- 
tle of Creomulsion wae the understanding 
you must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back: 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Musie 


Tax-Free Music? 


Ever since the abolition of the Fed- 
eral Music Project of WPA days, some 
musical leaders have harped for Govern- 
ment subsidy of music. Most prominent 
proponent has been veteran conductor 
Serge Koussevitzky. 

But others have seen in Government 
aid a political threat, a potential loss of 
freedom in music. Last fortnight Paul 
Hume, music critic of the Washington 
Post, came up with a variation of the Fed- 
eral-aid idea which would bolster musical 
budgets without actual subsidies. 

Since no major symphony orchestra 
or opera company in the U.S. is a profit- 
making venture, wrote Hume, why not 
remove the Federal tax on such organiza- 
tions? The Metropolitan Opera last year 
closed with a deficit of about $250,000. 
Oddly enough, that was the same amount 
it paid the Government in taxes. The New 
York Philharmonic was an even better ex- 
ample. Its deficit was nearly $44,000; its 
tax bill $109,420. 


Countryside Symphony 


Every Tuesday evening, for the last 
two months, a group of school teachers 
and housewives, a banker, several secre- 
taries and one staff member of a state 
mental institution have been traveling 
from their homes in surrounding towns 
into Carbondale, Ill. For some it is a 
100-mile round trip. In Carbondale they 
gather at Southern Illinois University’s 


| auditorium—to rehearse with university 


OGOTHACHE 7? ¥ 


music students in the newly organized 
Southern Illinois Symphony Orchestra. 

Next week all this roadwork and 
practice will pay off. When the orchestra 
makes its debut, before an admission-free 
audience, its 72 members, wearing busi- 
ness suits and street dresses, will play 
such high-brow numbers as _ Berlioz’s 
The Damnation of Faust, Beethoven’s 
Egmont overture and _ Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. 

This opening performance will mark 
the change-over of the SIU Orchestra into 
a regional organization serving the towns 
and cities in Illinois’ “lower 40.” 

Four other free concerts are on the 
November schedule for Carbondale. Then 
the orchestra hits the road to communi- 
ties where no live symphony has ever 
played. They will visit Murphysboro, 
West Frankfort, Christopher, Anna, Cob- 
den, Herrin and East St. Louis. 

Persistence. Sole credit for the 
project goes to Dr. Maurits Kesnar, 49, 
head of SIU’s music department. Born in 
Holland, Kesnar is a professional violin- 
ist who has been a member of the Royal 
Dutch Opera and the Amsterdam, Wies- 
baden and Minneapolis symphonies. 

The purpose behind his “dream- 
come-true” orchestra is twofold. It will 
make the state university’s facilities avail- 
able to the taxpayers who support it. And 





Kesnar. 
urban Illinois. (SEE: Countryside) 


Bus-borne classics for non- 


it will give musicians in largely rural 
southern Illinois a chance to play. 

Right now the orchestra’s member- 
ship-ratio is one outsider to two students. 
Eventually, Kesnar hopes to reverse this. 

No Slouches. He is pleasantly sur- 
prised at the musical ability of the non- 
university players. His audiences will 
soon be pleasantly surprised at Kesnar’s 
organizational ability. In two short months 
of two-hours-once-a-week, he has whipped 
up a symphony orchestra which not only 
southern Illinois but any area would be 
proud to call its own. 


In Caesar’s Corner 


Stormy and unpredictable James 
Caesar Petrillo, boss of the American 
Federation of Musicians, was blowing his 
old cornet louder than ever. During the 
past two months, the music czar: 

© @ Reached out to get something 
more for “the boys.” He put forth a plan 
for his union to collect royalties on musi- 
cal films shown by TV stations. It was 
nothing more than an extension of his 
campaign to fight mechanization (or, as 
some nasty critics put it, progress) in 
music. Petrillo said the fees would be 
based on the number of stations carrying 
a film musical and on the hourly rates the 
station charged for its time. 

ee Threatened to pull orchestras 
out of New York night clubs, theaters and 
hotels in a row with the American Guild 
of Variety Artists. The Guild, said Pe- 
trillo, was “raiding” his union. Sample 
raid: A bass fiddle player was forced to 
pay $50 in dues to AGVA because he 
also introduced acts. 

@ @ Squirmed when the Associated 
Actors and Artists of America, parent of 
AGVA, pointed out an ice skater had to 
join the musicians’ union because he blew 
three random notes on a “prop” clarinet 
to introduce a rhythm skating number in 
an ice show. 

e © Beamed when the Screen Actors 
Guild of Hollywood squabbled with the 
parent AAAA over unionization of tele- 
vision and hinted they might bolt to Pe- 
trillo’s outfit. 
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Movies 





Heiress Olivia. Mr. James got a boost. 


A Classic Comes Alive 


Henry James, now recognized as one 
of the greatest writers America has pro- 
duced, has at last achieved posthumous 
success in the theater, and on film. In the 
1947 season, Ruth and Augustus Goetz 
did for Henry on Broadway what he had 
been unable to do for himself. 

They took his short novel Washing- 
ton Square, allowed the characters to re- 
main approximately as they found them, 
but added the kind of theatrical effects 
James never quite understood. They 
called their collaboration The Heiress. 

The busy Goetzes have now suc- 
ceeded, with the extensive help of Direc- 
tor William Wyler, in making The Heir- 
ess into one of the best movies to come out 
of Hollywood this year and a credit to 
Paramount. 

The scene is the New York of a hun- 
dred years ago. Olivia de Havilland is the 
plain, awkward daughter of a wealthy 
surgeon, Ralph Richardson. A handsome 
young fortune hunter, Montgomery Clift, 
makes her her first offer of marriage. 

The girl is enraptured, but her father 
is suspicious. His suspicions are justified, 
of course, but his shrewdness is no help 
to the girl. She finds herself brutally 
jilted by her suitor (when he believes she 
is not going to be rich after all) and she 
is faced with the realization that her 
father has always despised her as a 
clumsy reflection of her beautiful. dead 
mother. 

On the whole, Wyler must be cred- 
ited with a notably skillful job, and 
Miss de Havilland proves once again that 
she is a markedly superior actress. She 
projects powerfully the clumsy pathos of 
the heroine, without ever resorting to gro- 
tesque tricks of makeup. 

Richardson is wonderfully imposing 
as her stern father, and Miriam Hopkins, 
who has wisely decided to stop playing 
youthful heroines and act her age, is de- 
lightful as the heiress’s flighty chaperone. 
Clift, the new dream boat of the bobby 
soxers, is a bit out of his depth in such 
fast company. 
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Do Your Christmas 
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zt Give Pathfinder 


at these 
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1 subscription—your own or gift. . $2.50 
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Save many dollars and hours of tiresome shopping by givin 
PATHFINDER for Christmas at the REDUCED RATES. io yd aif 
and your thoughtfulness will be appreciated throughout the entire year. 
A beautiful Christmas gift card and envelope will be sent to you at no 
extra cost for each gift subscription. Addressed in your own handwriting, 
these cards will convey your personal Christmas greetings and announce 
your gifts. 

MERELY FILL IN THIS CONVENIENT FORM AND ATTACH CHECK, 
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Lots more warmth 
Lots less weight 
with Duofold 


you Insulate ! 


COTTON 
INNER layer 
for COMFORT 


WOOL 
in OUTER layer 
for warmth 


Because it’s knit in 2 thin layers—held 
together with tiny interlocking stitches 
—and air space between, Duofold 
Underwear insulates against cold— 
helps avoid costly colds. Warmer than 
bulkier, single layer garments, Duofold 
keeps you comfortable indoors and out 
—the wool can’t itch—it’s all in the 
outer layer. Next to you is soft, com- 
fortable cotton. Ask for the one and only 
Duofold and avoid this winter’s colds. 


DUOFOLD INC. 
MOHAWK, N.Y. 


© Styles and weights in 
white orgrey to fit all fig- 
ures and needs. Ski-wear 
in Sun Valley Red. Cer- 
tified washable by the 
American Institute of 
Laundering. At better 
stores everywhere. 










HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
60 


It’s suggested the thing that exploded 
in Russia needn’t have been a bomb. On 
the other hand, it couldn’t have been 
Vishinsky; he’s here.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 

ae + . 

President Truman picked a safe tar- 
get in blasting the “selfish interests.” 
Never heard of anybody who’d admit he 
was one.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

= e ° 

When Congress meets in 1950 it is 
expected to revise taxes, but we can’t 
know in which direction.—Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 


Whips Slightly Cracked 


Let’s pity the young man who goes 
To Congress, and falls in the throes 
Of Big Whips who stress 
That he’d better vote “yes” 
While loyally holding his “noes.” 
—Cliff Walters 
* ° * 

Cynics fear that nothing will come of 
that 5% investigation in Whitewashing- 
ton. 

* a . 

The Navy may be leaking to the 

press but it sure stays afloat. 
. 

The Communist cure for China is to 

take it to the Mao clinic. 
e s e 

If the Government can’t get rid of 
all those surplus eggs now, all is not lost. 
They'll make fine ammunition in the 1950 
campaigns. 

» e e 

A Pentagon rumor has it that the 
Navy will cancel its big game with Army, 
and take on the Air Force instead. 








There’s no harm in a paper hiring a 


fifth columnist, if four aren’t enough. 


November is when they stuff turkeys 


in the country and ballot boxes in town. 


The hunting season is in full swing 
and the farmers are in full flight. 





7 Keller for Pathfinder 
“It’s all right, Darling. Daddy’s just be- 
ing initiated into a fraternity.” 


Mechanical Arts 


A widow was worried over the fact 
that her sophomore son was wasting his 
time fixing cars for fellow students and 
charging nothing whatsoever for his serv- 
ices. So she wrote the college president 
and begged him to find some gainful em- 
ployment for the lad, on the grounds that 
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**Let’s talk about you. How many bowls of Wheaties do you 
eat for breakfast? What’s your favorite fruit on Wheaties?”’ 


Sure helps, all right, to talk about a 
popular subject. Like Wheaties, 
America’s favorite whole wheat flakes 
—enjoyed by millions! Famous train- 


ing dish, too, with milk and fruit. 
Solid nourishment in Wheaties, plus 
second-helping flavor! Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions!” 
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Shafer for Pathfinder 
“They got big ears and are called don- 
keys—us elephants hate ’em!” 


otherwise he would be financially forced 
to quit college. 

She waited in vain for a reply. All 
that came was a letter from her son say- 
ing: “Dear Mom: The greatest honor has 
just come to me. The president of the 
college has given me permission to keep 
his car in repair.” 

—Alex F. Osborn. 
. 7 . 

There wouldn't be as many pedes- 
trian patients if there were more patient 
pedestrians. 

. . . 

Too many yarn-spielers ruin the 

punch line with an explanation point. 
. . 7 

A Californian recently made a for- 
tune when gold was discovered on an 
apparently worthless piece of property 
he owned. He didn’t know it was loded. 

. . - 

Imagine (if you can!) 2550 acres of 
land completely blanketed under a layer 
of $1 bills—that’s how much of the peo- 
ples’s money must be harvested every 
time they are taxed a billion dollars! 
(Politicians, please note.) 

. . ° 

Some people, nowadays, are plan- 

ning a new house overlooking the rent. 
7 . . 

Sticking to a budget accomplishes at 
least one thing: we tell our money where 
to go instead of wondering where it went. 

* . e 

It takes a lot of jack to keep a car 
up. 

. . . 

The waiting rooms of overworked 
British doctors echo these days to the 
strains of “Ail, ail, the gang’s all here!” 


Little Beau, Peep 


Many black sheep 

Would like to peep 

In my window, but I don’t mind 
them. 


I’ve built a home 
With electronic foam 
To squirt in their eyes and blind 
them. 
—Lola Ingres Russo. 
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| Ray-0-Vac LEAK PROOF batteries 


stay fresh for years ! 
(because theyre sealed in steel !) 











© 1949 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS. 
RAY-O-VAC, CANADA LTD., WINNIPEG, MAN. 


See how much more you get 


in these truly modern batteries. Each 
Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof starts with a power- 
ful, well made battery. Then... 


1. Steel bottom is added. 

2. And a steel top. 

© 3. Next — Multi-ply insulation. Many layers 
of protection against corrosion. 


() 4. Last—a steel jacket. This completes an 
air-tight seal, to stop corrosion and keep 
the battery fresh and powerful. Only 
Ray-O-Vac builds batteries with all four of 
these safeguards. 


FLASHLIG 
BATTER 


nea. v.s.Pat OFF 


GUARANTEE on every Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof: 


“If your flashlight is damaged by corrosion, 
leakage or swelling of this battery, send it to 
us with the batteries and we will give you FREE 
a new, comparable flashlight with batteries.” 
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Never before.possibly never again 
SUCH AN AMAZING OFFER! 


LDL T= itt 


WILL BE TREASURED AS A FAMILY HEIRLOOM! 


Words cannot begin to describe all the unusual features of this 
remarkable edition of the One Book you will cherish forever and 
that will inspire and comfort you and your children, as it has 
millions throughout the ages. Its 1850 big pages are printed from 
large, clear type on specially prepared. fine, opaque, thin Bible 
paper. It is fully thumb-indexed for easy reference, with a beau- 
tiful silk ribbon marker. Genuine 22 karat gold has been used 
throughout for stamping and edging. Exclusive features, never 
before incorporated in ANY Bible, such as center column cross- 
references with actual page numbers and detailed interpretations 
and explanations of the magnificent full-color reproductions of 
63 of the world’s most renowned religious paintings will further 
add to your enjoyment, understanding and study of the Book of 
Books. In the New Testament, all the words spoken by Jesus are 
printed in red; and in the Old Testament, Messianic prophecies 
are starred for emphasis. 


NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT! 


The unique Biblical Encyclopedia and Concordance contains not 
only a Chronology of the Bible, an exhaustive summary of the 
Books of the Bible and a complete Concordance, but also a 
Dictionary of Biblical Customs, Index to Persons, Subjects and 
Places, a Geographical Dictionary, chapters on Festivals, Miracles 
and Parables—and many, many other helpful aids found only in 


BEAUTIFUL 
PRESENTATION 
PAGE 


me 
THUMB INDEXED 
For Easy Reference 
——— 
GENUINE LEATHER 
BINDING 
Overlapping Edges 
ee ee 
UNIQUE BIBLE 
COMMENTARY 
RENOWNED 


RELIGIOUS 
PAINTINGS 


—_————— 
{LLUSTRATED LIFE 
OF CHRIST 
se 
FAMILY REGISTER 

Deaths eic. 


——— 
COLORED MAPS 


ONE OF THE CLASSIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


IN PUBLISHING HISTORY! 


COMPLET E—GORGEOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
\ 


HOLY 


ible. 


FOR REFERENCE — STUDY — FAMILY USE 


At last, after years of preparation, research and study, 
an event to which ministers, scholars and religious 
teachers have looked forward—is a glorious reality! 
Whether or not you now own a Bible, you've never seen 
one like this! It is breathtakingly beautiful, supremely 
authoritative, most lavishly and colorfully illustrated, 
remarkable for its completeness of Biblical informa- 
tion, replete with extra data, knowledge and facts to 
help you truly understand, more fully appreciate and 
be guided by “God's Miracle Book” 


“| AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD...” 


The very name of this glorious masterpiece of Bible 
publishing was inspired by one of Jesus’ own sayings 
(John 8:12), just as men and women of all ages and 
walks of life have been inspired to seek truth, under- 
standing and guidance through the sayings of The 
Master. For you and your loved ones, it too will be an 
unending source of spiritual comfort and enlighten- 
ment, courage and hope—the One Book the memory 
of which your children will cherish throughout life. 


the most costly works. Another unusual feature that will make 
Bible study a real joy, is a large authoritative section which 
answers difficult Bible questions—plus a condensed Bible Com- 
mentary that fully explains words and terms, the Sayings and the 
Life and Death of Jesus, the Hereafter, etc. Still another section 
provides a complete alphabetical index of Biblical proper names, 
together with a reference as to where they appear. 16 big maps in 
color, a beautiful 4-color Family Register, a handsome Military 
Service Record, a geographic index—you'll find them all in the 
“Light of the World” Bible! No expense has been spared to make 
this the world’s most magnificently beautiful Bible. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


We want every family in America to take advantage of this amaz- 
ing opportunity to examine and use this wonderful Bible, FREE. 
All you have to do is clip the coupon. Send no money! Only after 
you have actually seen its new, distinctive features, compared it 
with others at any price, shown it to your friends and minister— 
need you decide whether you want to keep it. If you don’t agree 
that it more than meets your expectations, return it within 5 days 
and you owe us nothing. Only if you decide to keep it, send just 
95 cents plus 75 cents postage and handling and the balance, $1.00 
a week for 15 weeks—only $15.95 in all—a stupendous value for 
a Bible like this! Production difficulties still limit this offer—so 
don’t delay. Send the coupon at once. NOW! You have everything 
to gain—nothing to lose. 
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